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and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  comptosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  nearly  52  years 
old,  is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  jjeaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administr.ative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopicration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  map>s.  The  Bui-LETIn  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
piermancnt  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 
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ALONG  THE  AMAZON 


The  many  varieties  of  stately  palms,  on  some  of  which  grow  nuts  yielding  oik  valuable  in  commerce,  give 
majesty  to  the  forest  along  the  mightiest  of  rivers. 
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Fourth  Centenary 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Amazon 

J 

DIDIO  I.  A.  DA  COSTA 

Captain,  Brazilian  Army  and  Navy;  Chief  of  the  Fourth  Division,  General  Staff 


The  discovery  of  the  Amazon  was  out¬ 
standing  in  the  remarkable  series  of  events 
that  occurred  during  the  exciting  period 
when  the  New  World  became  known  to 
the  Old. 

While  the  Amazon,  the  fabulous  King 
of  Rivers,  lacks  the  historical  background 
of  the  Ganges  or  the  Nile,  it  perhaps  sur¬ 
passes  them  in  the  mystery  with  which  the 
imagination  of  man  has  endowed  it  as  he 
endeavors  to  pierce  the  mists  of  the  pre- 
Cblumbian  era. 

Although  its  history  before  the  Renais¬ 
sance  explorations  may  be  impenetrable, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  its  majestic 
course,  from  remote  Andine  heights  in  the 
west  to  the  sea  3,900  miles  away,  .seemed 
to  early  explorers,  and  was  later  recog¬ 
nized  as  being,  one  of  America’s  most  mag¬ 
nificent  phenomena.  The  Amazon  basin 


embraces  an  area  of  2,160,000  square 
miles,  of  which  approximately  1,500,000 
are  in  Brazil.  No  other  river  system  in  the 
world  is  more  beautiful  or  more  extensive. 

A  French  tradition  has  it  that  Jean 
Cousin  of  Dieppe  discovered  the  Amazon 
in  1488,  and  that  his  chief  lieutenant  on 
that  expedition  was  one  Pinzon,  the  same 
mariner  who  later  accompanied  Columbus. 

At  all  events,  Vicente  Y^nez  Pinzon, 
early  in  1500,  sighted  the  northern  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  sailed  along  it,  stopping  for 
some  days  off  Cabo  do  Norte.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  fresh  water  there,  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  coast,  indicated  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  mighty  river,  which  Pinzon 
called  the  Fresh  Water  Sea.  He  did  not 
land  because  he  feared  that  the  great  bore 
(which  advances  at  a  rate  of  from  10  to 
15  miles  an  hour  with  a  breaking  wall  of 
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water  5-12  feet  high),  would  damage  his 
vessels. 

Nearly  forty  years  later,  in  1539,* 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  brother  of  that 
Francisco  Pizarro  who  subjugated  the 
Inca  Empire,  left  Quito  with  300  Spaniards 
and  4,000  Indians  in  search  of  El  Dorado, 
the  legendary  ruler  whose  realm  was  said 
to  lie  somewhere  east  of  the  Andes, 
(ionzalo  Pizarro  reached  the  Coca  River 
valley,  but  only  after  hardships  and  hunger 
had  decimated  the  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  In  this  emergency,  a  boat  of 
sorts  was  constructed  and  fifty  men  under 
Francisco  Orellana  were  sent  downstream 
in  search  of  food  and  aid  for  Pizarro  and 
his  sadly  diminished  band. 

Three  days  later,  the  bark  had  carried 
Orellana  and  his  companions  to  the  Coca’s 
confluence  with  the  Xapo.  They  saw 
on  either  bank  of  the  river  virgin  forests, 
dense  and  continuous,  but  found  none  of 
the  re.sources  they  sought.  Because  the 
vessel  was  heavy  and  the  current  strong, 
the  party  decided  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retrace  their  journey,  and  so  committed 
themselves  to  the  doubtful  enterprise  of 
following  the  waters  to  a  haven  of  safety. 

It  was  not  until  about  six  weeks  later 
that  the  little  band  of  explorers  reached 
the  main  stream  of  the  .Amazon,  whose 
mighty  rush  of  waters  amazed  them. 
Orellana  was  excited  at  the  thought  of 
having  reached  the  “White  Sea,”  whose 
waters  were  supposed  to  flow'  over  precious 
stones  and  golden  sands,  and  expected 
soon  to  see  in  the  distance,  on  the  banks 
of  this  liquid  highway,  the  palaces  of 

'  Thfre  is  disagreement  among  historians  as  to  the 
exact  year  in  which  the  expedition  took  place.  Early 
chroniclers,  on  whose  writings  later  historians  have 
based  their  statements,  give  the  dates  cited  above; 
.Medina,  in  his  edition  (7894)  oj  Carvajal’s  thitherto  un¬ 
published  official  account  of  the  loyage,  states  that  Piza¬ 
rro  left  Quito  in  the  last  days  of  February,  7541;  and  that 
Orellana  left  the  main  party  on  the  brigantine  on 
December  26,  reached  the  .imazon  on  February  2, 
1542,  and  sailed  into  the  .Atlantic  on  .August  26, 
1542. — Editor. 


silver  and  gold  reputed  to  stand  in  Manoa. 
the  gleaming  capital  of  those  enchanted 
regions. 

The  expedition  followed  the  main 
channel  of  the  Amazon.  .\t  the  junc¬ 
tions  of  the  Catam^  and  the  Xhani- 
unda,  beardless,  pale-skinned  Indians 
kept  them  from  landing.  In  relating  his 
adventurous  vov'age,  Orellana  claimed 
that  they  were  the  doughty  Amazons. — 
hence  the  name  of  the  river. 

On  .\ugust  26,  1541,  Orellana  reached 
the  .\tlantic.  Thus  nearly  two  years 
passed  from  the  time  the  expedition  under 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  left  Quito  and  the  arrival 
of  Orellana  at  the  sea  coast.  He  con¬ 
tinued  around  northern  South  America 
to  Trinidad,  and  thence  returned  even¬ 
tually  to  Europe. 

Even  after  the  news  of  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  had  reached  the  civilized  world,  it 
was  not  until  1616  that  the  enormous  river 
basin  began  to  be  explored  and  subju¬ 
gated.  Two  Portuguese,  Francisco  Cal- 
deira  Castelo  Branco  and  Pedro  Teixeira, 
drove  out  the  Dutch  settlers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xingu  and  the  English  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amazon. 

The  Portuguese  gradually  expelled  other 
Europeans  who  had  ventured  into  that 
territory.  They  conquered  the  Indians, 
working  tenaciously  and  fearlessly,  even 
cruelly,  following  the  universal  custom  of 
the  time.  Thanks  to  the  audacity  and 
ability  of  Pedro  Teixeira,  the  tremendous 
activity  of  Bento  Maciel  Parente,  in  1619, 
and  the  collaboration  of  the  religious 
orders,  the  Portuguese  had  established 
their  control  over  the  whole  region  by 
about  1632. 

Thorough  exploration  of  the  famous 
river  was  begun  on  October  28,  1637, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pedro  Teixeira, 
with  Pedro  da  Gosta  Fav’ela  and  other 
oflicers.  70  soldiers,  and  1,500  Indians 
under  him.  The  expedition  traveled  in 


Court^i^y  of  Pan  American  Airways 

A  HOTEL  IN  BELEM,  CAPITAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PARA 

Belem,  a  large  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  is  a  stop  on  the  Pan 
American  Airways  routes  to  Manaus  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


70  canoes  to  the  Napo;  then,  at  its  con¬ 
fluence  witii  the  Agarica,  the  party  di¬ 
vided.  Teixeira  went  up  the  Coca  River 
to  Baeza  and  thence  overland  to  Quito, 
where  he  arrived  on  October  20,  1638, 
almost  a  year  after  starting  out,  and 
nearly  a  century  from  the  time  Pizarro’s 
expedition  had  left  that  same  city  for  the 
cast.  Teixeira  quitted  Quito  on  February 
16,  1639,  and  rejoined  Costa  Favela,  who 
had  marked  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Napo 
the  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  posses¬ 
sions,  four  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  On  December  12,  1639, 
the  expedition  arrived  at  Belem. 

Exploration,  steady  colonization,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity,  violent  repri¬ 
sals,  the  burning  of  villages,  and  the 
massacre  or  capture  of  the  Indians  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  during  the  many  years 
in  which  the  -Xmazon  was  explored  and 
conquered. 


Forts  were  built:  S.  Jose  do  Rio  Negro 
(1669),  Santo  Antonio  de  Macapa  (1688), 
Tapajos  (1697).  The  Toras  Indians  were 
expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Madeira 
River  in  1716,  the  Juinas  Indians  were 
fought  on  the  Jurua  in  1720.  Gradually 
the  vast  territory  of  the  famous  basin  be¬ 
came  known,  at  least  superficially,  and  as 
decade  followed  decade,  the  permanent 
settlement  by  Europeans  and  the  extension 
of  their  enterprises  forged  a  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  those  far-flung  regions  of  incom¬ 
parable  and  glorious  vegetation,  abun¬ 
dant  fauna,  hidden  wealth,  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  navigable  rivers. 

In  1750,  little  more  than  two  centuries 
after  Orellana’s  voyage,  there  were  46 
settlements,  far  from  the  ocean,  on  the 
Portuguese  Upper  Amazon. 

.Mthough  the  legend  of  El  Dorado 
proved  to  Ije  false  and  gold  and  precious 
stones  were  never  found  beneath  the 
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SAILBOATS  AT  SANTAR^M 

The  width  of  the  Amazon — approximately  170  miles  at  its  mouth  and  one  mile  at  Tabadnga,  2,000  miles 
from  the  Atlantic — permits  the  use  of  sailboats  in  river  trade. 


mighty  waters  of  the  Amazon,  as  Pizarro 
and  his  rapacious  Spaniards  had  fondly 
hoped,  there  w'as  unfolded  instead  the 
splendid  reality  of  a  vast  virgin  world, 
capable  of  nourishing  and  breeding  a  new' 
civilization  cut  off  from  its  European  trunk, 
a  world  fabulous  in  w'ealth,  in  land  and 
water  resources,  in  mineral  deposits,  and 
in  magnificent  flora  and  fauna. 

The  history  of  the  Amazonian  region 
after  its  discovery  could  not  fail  to  be 
stirring.  In  the  centuries  when  it  w'as  a 
colony,  in  the  years  of  the  two  Empires 
and  of  the  republic,  down  to  the  present 
day,  men  have  struggled  to  know  it,  to 
populate  it,  and  to  profit  from  it. 

Brazilian  Amazonia  includes  today  the 
States  of  Pari  and  Amazonas,  the  Territory 
of  Acre  (which  includes  the  Upper  Purus, 
the  Acre,  the  Upper  Jurui,  and  the 
Tarauaci),  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Mato  Grosso. 


This  vast  region,  about  w  hose  mysteries 
so  much  has  been  said  and  about  whose 
geography  so  much  has  been  learned  and 
has  been  and  will  be  written,  cannot  be 
fully  described  here,  or  even  barely  out¬ 
lined.  Only  a  few  facts  can  be  given  in 
commemorating  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  discovery  of  this  great  American  river. 

While  many  interesting  pages  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  history  deal  with  the  conquest, 
exploration,  settlement,  culture,  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  Amazon,  innumerable 
others  will  have  to  be  written  to  discuss 
adequately  its  present  and  future  develop¬ 
ment.  The  mind  of  man  is  stimulated  at 
the  possibilities  of  this  vast  section  of 
Brazil,  profusely  endowed  with  natural 
highways  or  “moving  roads.”  Its  deep 
waters  fertilize  and  permit  the  economic 
exploitation  of  great  tracts  of  land  that 
await  man’s  labor,  offer  valuable  timber, 
and  are  unquestionably  full  of  treasures. 


FOURTH  CENTENARY  OF  THE 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  referred  to 
above.  In  the  period  of  greatest  drought, 
the  Amazon  disgorges  247  billion  cubic 
feet  of  water  daily.  At  any  time  of  year 
great  ocean  liners  can  go  up  the  Amazon 
as  far  as  Iquitos,  beyond  the  boundary  of 
Brazil.  At  low  water,  the  depth  of  the 
principal  channel  is  never  less  than  49 
feet,  and  at  high  water,  it  has  been  known 
to  reach  197  feet.  The  subsidiary  chan¬ 
nels  are  from  one  to  four  miles  wide.  In 
the  annual  floods  the  water  rises  from  15 
to  23  feet  in  the  Lower  Amazon,  and  from 
32  to  46  in  the  Upper.  At  Tabatinga, 
nearly  2,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and 
only  270  feet  above  sea  level,  the  shores  of 
the  river  are  still  more  than  a  mile  apart. 
At  its  mouth  the  Amazon  is  approximately 
170  miles  wide. 

R.  H.  Whitbeck,  in  his  well-known 
Economic  Geography  of  South  America,  stresses 
the  amazing  size  of  the  Amazon.  He 
points  out  that  only  by  constant  dredging 
can  a  depth  of  nine  feet  be  maintained 
on  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  a  minimum  depth  of 
nine  feet  on  the  Ohio  River  the  year 
round.  In  contrast,  the  Amazon  has  an 
average  depth  of  more  than  100  feet  for 
a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  its  lower  course  its 
depth  exceeds  200  feet.  After  mentioning 
that  ocean-going  steamships  ascend  the 
Amazon  to  Iquitos,  a  distance  of  2,300 
miles,  he  adds  that  each  of  the  main 
tributaries  is  navigable  for  smaller  steamers 
for  500  to  1,000  miles. 

One  of  the  pages  of  UAmazonie  Bre- 
silienne,  by  Le  Cointe,  may  be  summarized 
in  the  statement  that  the  Amazon  has  the 
largest  basin  in  the  world,  estimated  at 
2,160,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
Tocantins  basin.  The  Mississippi- 
Missouri  basin  is  estimated  at  only 
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1,362,000  square  miles.  In  brief,  the 
Amazon  is  incomparably  superior  to  any 
other  watercourse. 

Le  Cointe  adds  that  the  great  rivers  of 
tropical  Africa,  the  Congo  and  the  Niger, 
which  water  regions  similar  to  the  Amazon 
savannas,  do  not  begin  to  offer,  as  means 
of  penetration  and  communication,  sys¬ 
tems  of  navigable  channels  that  can  rival, 
in  ease  of  access  and  in  extension,  the 
network  that  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents 
extend  over  half  South  America. 

Le  Cointe  also  maintains  that  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  which  is  navigable  for  its  entire  extent 
in  Brazilian  territory — that  is,  for  more 
than  1,900  miles,  between  Tabatinga  and 
its  southern  mouth,  or  more  than  2,000 
miles  from  Tabatinga  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Par^  River — can  be  navigated,  without 
difficulty,  to  a  distance  of  2,900  miles  from 
the  ocean,  even  3,100  by  ascending  the 
Huallaga.  The  Amazon  and  its  affluents, 
draining  parts  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  form 
a  navigable  system  of  more  than  31,000 
miles,  on  whose  waters  ply  more  than  200 
vessels  of  all  tonnages  in  addition  to  many 
locally-built  steam  launches. 

Other  interesting  facts  are  given  in  the 
comprehensive  volume  Brasil,  1940-47, 
Relaqao  das  Condiqoes  Geogrdjicas,  EconSmicas 
e  Sociais,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Sr.  Jose  Jobim,  many  eminent  Brazilians 
have  contributed  valuable  articles  on 
various  phases  of  the  Brazilian  scene. 
Since  the  facts  from  such  a  source  are 
official,  we  shall  cite  some  of  them  here. 

The  tropical  climate  of  the  Amazon 
region  is  described  by  Dr.  Salamao  Sere- 
brenick  of  the  National  Meteorological 
Service  as  isosuperhumid  (that  is,  with 
humidity  constant  throughout  the  year) 
and  superhumid,  and  he  concludes;  “Man, 
inherently  endowed  with  great  elasticity 
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Photucraph  by  Vn4fl  Nfexfa 

AN  AMAZON  RIN’ER  STEAMER 

Large  boats  that  ply  the  Amazon  are  screened  for  the  comfort  of  passengers. 


as  regards  adaptation  to  surrounding 
climatic  conditions,  has  no  reason  to  fear, 
as  far  as  the  climate  of  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  he  will  be  uncomfortable  or 
that  his  physical  and  intellectual  energies 
will  be  weakened.” 

In  referring  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
Brazilian  climate,  Sercbrenick  proves  cer¬ 
tain  beliefs  to  be  erroneous  and  declares 
that  in  no  case  should  illness  be  laid  to  the 
climate,  for  it  has  been  fully  confirmed  that 
the  country  had  originally  no  endemic 
disease.  Summarizing  various  observa¬ 
tions  and  beliefs,  he  writes,  “Brazil  in  the 
xvith  century  had  no  tropical  diseases, 
although  its  climate  was  tropical.  On  the 
contrary,  history  shows  that  it  was  the 
Europeans  who  imported,  among  other 
diseases,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
the  plague,  and  trachoma,  maladies  that 
although  brought  from  other  climes, 
throve  here  and  were  later  checked  not¬ 


withstanding  the  climate.  It  was  by 
specific  jtrophylaxis  and  by  preventive 
measures  that  Brazil  rid  itself  of  yellow 
fever,  the  common  communicable  diseases, 
and  the  important  epidemic  diseases.” 

On  the  plains  and  plateaus  in  the 
regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amazon 
and  in  its  estuary,  in  an  area  where  the 
humidity  fluctuates  between  80  and  95 
percent,  the  characteristic  flora  is  the 
Hylaea  brasiliensis  (the  term  Humboldt  used 
to  describe  the  botanic  region  comprising 
the  forest  fringes  of  the  watercourses 
throughout  the  Amazon  basin).  “It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  the  Amazon  region,” 
Sercbrenick  goes  on  to  say,  “not  everything 
is  hylaea;  there  are  also  extensive  open 
areas,  determined  by  certain  conditions  of 
the  climate  and  the  soil,  these  last  being, 
because  of  their  variety,  the  cause  of  a 
certain  diversification  of  types  among  the 
forests  themselves.” 
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In  the  equatorial  region  there  arc  three 
types  of  forest:  those  on  the  uplands,  those 
on  the  lowlands,  and  those  in  sw'anips. 
These  are  characterized,  respectively,  by 
the  Brazil-nut  trees  (Bertholletia  excelsa); 
rubber  trees  {Hevea  brasiliensis);  and  the 
arapari  {Vonapa  acaciaejolid),  the  tachi 
[Triplaris  siirinamensis  Cham.),  and  the 
mamorana  (Pachira  aquatica  Aubl.).  There 
are  also  three  types  of  non-forest  lands, 
the  savannas,  the  grasslands,  and  the  false 
crrasslands,  those  between  the  latter  and 
the  forest. 

In  the  State  of  .Xmazonas  forests  or 
jungle  cover  an  area  of  650,000  square 
miles,  and  grasslands  and  other  more  or 
less  open  country,  55,000  square  miles. 
In  the  State  of  Para,  jungle  covers  355,000 
square  miles,  the  grasslands  and  similar 
areas,  170,000  square  miles.  In  the 
Territory'  of  Acre,  jungle  covers  an  area 
of  95,000  square  miles.  In  these  three 
parts  of  Amazonia,  therefore,  forests  ac¬ 
count  for  1,100,000  square  miles,  and 
meadows  and  other  open  spaces  for 
225,000  square  miles. 

Characteristic  plants  of  the  Upper 
.Xinazon  basin,  which  includes  the  whole 
State  of  Amazonas,  include  the  muru- 
muru  palm,  the  jarinas,  the  cacao,  the 
guarani,  the  special  flora  of  Roraima  (the 
mountain  that  is  the  common  boundary 
point  of  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana),  and  the  large-flowered  orchids. 
In  the  Lower  Amazon,  where  there  are 
extensive  grasslands,  the  Guiana  flora, 
rubber  trees,  and  vochisiaceas,  are  to  be 
found;  in  the  estuary,  the  flora  is  more 
exuberant  than  along  the  L’pper  Amazon. 

Serebrenick  corroborates  popular  belief 
in  his  conclusion  that  the  economic  value 
of  the  equatorial  forests  is  incalculable; 
the  principal  trees,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  provide  woods  of  world  re¬ 
nown. 

The  .\mazon  valley  has  a  remarkable 


variety  of  animals,  which  include  many 
species  of  monkeys  (of  which  the  guariba, 
or  red  howler,  is  the  best  known),  the 
coati,  the  jaguar,  the  ocelot,  the  capybara 
(the  largest  rodent  in  the  world),  the 
agouti,  the  tapir,  the  peccary,  the  arma¬ 
dillo,  the  sloth,  the  boa  and  other  snakes. 

The  population  of  the  three  Brazilian 
political  subdivisions  of  Amazonia  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,205,118,  of  whom  1,630,272 
are  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Para, 
454,433  in  that  of  Amazonas,  and  120,412 
in  the  Territory  of  Acre.  The  slow  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  vast  Amazon  basin  should  be 
attributed  not  to  the  climate,  but  to  differ¬ 
ent  causes,  similar  to  those  operative  in 
regions  where  immigration  is  sluggish,  not¬ 
withstanding  favorable  circumstances.  The 
population  of  Belem,  the  capital  of  Para, 
is  309,235;  of  Manaus,  the  capital  of 
Amazonas,  92,290;  and  of  Rio  Branco, 
30,551. 

In  view'  of  these  facts,  Amazonia  may  be 
said  to  be  still  unpopulated,  in  spite  of  its 
wealth  and  its  climate,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  of  the  United 
States  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  mild  and  healthful.  The  fact  that 
it  is  relatively  unpeopled  after  four  cen¬ 
turies  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not  have 
sometime  a  large  population  in  proportion 
to  its  area  and  innumerable  possibilities. 

Brazilian  annual-production  statistics 
show  many  commodities  from  the  Amazon, 
including  mandioc  flour,  cacao,  oranges, 
pineapple,  Brazil  nuts,  vegetable  oils, 
babassu  nuts,  coconuts,  guarana  and 
woods,  besides  various  industrial  products. 

Formerly,  the  Amazon  region  had  a 
monopoly  of  rubber.  In  1800,  the  year 
when  the  first  shipment  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  foreign  trade  in  this  com¬ 
modity  was  insignificant.  It  began  to  be 
important  after  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  river  in  1853,  and  the 
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opening  of  the  Amazon  in  1867  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce.  Activity  increased 
rapidly  thereafter,  and  the  official  value 
of  exports  through  the  port  of  Para  in¬ 
creased  700  percent  in  the  15  years  1868 
to  1882. 

Before  that  time,  an  .\mericdn  traveler, 
W.  Lewis  Herndon,  said  in  his  Exploration 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  (a  report  made 
to  Congress  in  1855),  “I  believe  in  fifty 
years  Rio  de  Janeiro,  without  losing  a 
tittle  of  her  wealth  and  greatness,  will  be 
but  a  village  to  Para,  and  Para  will  be 
what  New  Orleans  would  long  ago  have 
been  but  for  the  activity  of  New  York  and 
her  own  fatal  climate,  the  greatest  city  of 
the  New  World;  Santar6m  will  be  St. 
Louis,  and  Barra  [Manaus],  Cincinnati.” 

He  seemed  to  be  correct  as  far  as  the 
period  1855  to  1882  was  concerned  be¬ 
cause,  up  to  the  latter  year,  the  increase  in 


trade  was  surprising;  if  it  had  not  ceased, 
what  would  be  the  relative  standing  of  the 
three  cities  mentioned? 

In  1830,  Goodyear  discovered  how  to 
vulcanize  rubber,  a  process  which  today 
ha  s  some  40,000  applications.  Until  1 9 1 0, 
the  export  of  this  commodity  from  the 
Amazon  steadily  increased.  But  by  then 
the  rubber  plantations  in  Asia  had  come 
into  bearipg,  and  consequently  Amazonia 
suffered  from  this  foreign  competition. 
In  1939,  the  region  produced  19,366  tons 
and  exported  11,835. 

From  Sr.  Jose  Auto  da  Cruz  Oliveira’s 
contribution  on  rubber  to  the  above- 
mentioned  volume  Brasil,  we  have  taken 
some  interesting  information  on  the  Ford 
concession  in  the  Amazon  region. 

The  so-called  Fordlandia  plantations 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapajos  River, 
110  miles  south  of  Santarem;  in  the  8,400 
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AN  AFFLUENT  OF  THE  .\MAZON 


Small  launches  bring  many  products  of  remote  Amazonian  regions  to  centers  where  they  are  trjmsshipped 

to  larger  boats. 


mn 


MANAUS,  THE  LARGEST  CITY  IN  AMAZONIA 

Manaus,  now  a  city  of  92,000,  had  a  period  of  fabulous  prosperity  as  a  center  for  rubber  expwrt  until 
plantations  in  the  Orient  came  into  bearing.  The  opera  house  shown  here  was  built  in  the  city’s  hey¬ 
day,  when  Europ)ean  companies  delighted  large  audiences. 


acres  there  are  about  685,000  rubber 
trees,  200,000  of  which  are  now  ready  to 
be  tapped.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  concession  is  in  Belterra,  about  25 
miles  south  of  Santar6m  and  85  north  of 
Fordlandia  proper;  here  about  2,700,000 


rubber  trees  have  been  planted.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1945,  410,000  trees 
can  be  tapped  regularly,  and  the  monthly 
yield  should  be  226  tons  of  rubber,  this 
amount  to  increase  gradually  until  it 
reaches  450  tons  in  1950. 
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At  Bfltcrra  both  selection  and  grafting 
will  be  carried  out  with  high-yielding 
strains.  Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  by  1948 
Belterra  will  produce  more  than  5,400 
tons  of  rubber  a  year,  worth  $2,4  00,000 
at  the  present  price  of  20  cents  a  pound. 

In  this  concession  rice,  mandioc,  castor 
beans,  jute,  cinnamon,  ginger,  tea,  coffee, 
citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  bananas  and 
legumes  are  growm.  Most  of  the  food- 
crops  are  used  to  feed  the  7,000  employes 
at  Fordlandia  and  Belterra.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  Ford  concession  is  now 
$8,000,000. 

Cruz  Oliveira  emphasizes  the  fact  that, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ford  Company 
alone,  the  present  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tapajos  should  be  trebled, 
and  he  notes  that  the  United  States 
government,  in  view  of  its  national  needs, 
is  interested  in  cooperating  with  the 
American  republics  that  produce  this  raw 
material,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
the  world’s  chief  importer. 

In  this  brief  summary,  another  aspect 
of  .Amazonia  should  be  discussed,  namely 
the  Brazilian  affluents  of  the  Great  River, 
many  of  which  are  important  historically 
and  geographically.  Their  tremendous 
length  is  impressive,  for  in  Brazil  alone 
there  arc  seven  more  than  1,200  miles 
long. 

The  tributaries  of  the  .Amazon  on  the 
right  bank  are: 

The  Jaiart,  656  miles  long,  winding 
and  deep.  It  forms  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Peru  and  Brazil,  and  flows  into  the 
Solimoes,  as  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  in  Brazil  are  sometimes  called, 
opposite  Tabatinga,  through  three  months. 
During  the  high-water  period  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  240  miles  by  vessels  having  a 
draft  of  8  feet.  Remate  de  Males  is 
situated  on  this  river. 

The  Jandiatuba,  relatively  unimportant. 

The  Jutai,  746  miles  long,  of  which  435 


are  navigable,  up  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Caroem. 

The  Jurud,  2,040  miles,  which  flows 
through  one  of  the  most  important  rubber- 
producing  regions.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Jurua.  The 
first  section  is  navigable  during  the  entire 
year,  and  the  second  during  high  water. 
The  channel  is  narrow,  deep,  and  capri¬ 
cious.  On  the  Upper  Jurua,  according  to 
legend,  there  lived  a  tribe  of  the  Coatas- 
tapuias,  or  Uginas  Indians  (Men  with 
Tails).  Its  affluents  are  the  Tarauacii, 
the  Gregorio,  the  Mu,  the  Breu,  the  Moa 
and  the  .Am6nea.  On  its  bank  is  Cru¬ 
zeiro  do  Sul,  founded  in  1904.  On  the 
Upper  .Amazon,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Jurua  River,  there  is  an  island  to  which 
the  rubber-gatherers  gave  the  ironic  name 
of  Conscience  Island,  for  there  they  were 
supposed  to  leave  their  consciences,  which 
often  prove  burdensome  in  the  jungle, 
before  they  entered  it. 

The  Teje,  615  miles.  It  is  navigable  by 
small  steam  launches  at  high  water.  It 
stretches  out  at  its  mouth  into  a  lake  8.5 
miles  long  with  the  salubrious  town  of  Ega, 
or  Tefe,  on  its  right  bank.  It  is  a  black- 
water  river. 

The  Coari,  370  miles.  Copaiba  trees 
grow  on  its  banks. 

The  Purus,  2,175  miles,  one  of  the  most 
important  affluents  of  the  .Amazon.  In 
its  basin  are  the  greatest  number  of  native 
rubber  trees  {Hevea  brasiliensis).  The  Para- 
mis  Indians  live  here.  It  enters  the  Ama¬ 
zon  by  five  mouths.  Its  course  is  winding, 
its  waters  blue,  or  clear,  and  there  are 
many  lateral  channels.  There  is  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  low  and  high- 
water  levels.  There  is  good  fishing  and 
hunting.  In  the  southern  part,  well- 
preserved  and  very  curious  bones  of  huge 
prehistoric  animals  have  been  found.  On 
the  right  bank  eleven  streams  flow'  into  it, 
among  them  the  Acre  River,  and  on  the 
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left,  five.  Sena  Madureira,  a  city  founded 
in  1904,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  laco 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Purus. 

The  Madeira,  formed  by  the  Beni  and 
the  Mamore,  is  2,160  miles  long,  and  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  Its  total 
basin,  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the 
\'olga,  exceeds  540,000  square  miles  in 
extent.  When  the  Madeira-Mamore  Rail¬ 
way  was  under  construction,  7,000-ton 
vessels  with  a  draft  of  21  feet  plied  as  far 
up  as  Porto  Velho.  Many  islands,  52 
of  them  large,  are  in  the  lower  section  of 
the  river.  The  climate  is  good.  There 
are  many  rubber-gathering  centers.  The 
river  flows  by  the  cities  of  Borba,  Manicore, 
Humaita,  Santo  Antonio.  Some  of  its 
affluents  are  large.  It  has  220  miles  of 
falls  and  rapids. 

The  Tapajos,  1,240  miles  long,  is 


formed  by  the  Arinos  and  Juruena,  which 
also  have  many  affluents.  The  Tapajos 
itself  has  seven  on  the  right  bank  and  two 
on  the  left.  It  flows  by  Itaituba,  Goiana, 
Santarem,  and  other  towns.  It  is  an 
important  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  States  of  Mato  Grosso  and 
.\mazonas.  Some  sections  are  navigable; 
in  others  there  are  many  falls  and  rapids. 
Gold  and  diamonds  have  been  found  near 
the  Rebojo  rapids.  This  river  traverses 
a  region  of  savannas  (Campos  do  Cururu 
to  the  east  and  Campos  do  Mucujazal 
to  the  west).  To  go  by  canoe  from  Santa¬ 
rem  to  Porto  Velho  takes  80  days. 

The  Curiid  is  of  little  importance. 

The  Uruara  flows  through  a  series  of 
lakes. 

The  Guajard  is  unimportant. 

The  Xingii  is  1,230  miles  long;  it  flows 
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RAPIDS  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  AMAZON 


Some  rivers  in  the  .Amazon  basin  have  falls  and  rapids  preventing  the  passage  of  large  boats,  but  many 
.'ire  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
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ON  THE  WESTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  BRAZIL 

A  colonial  tower  on  the  Upjier  Amazon  (sometimes  called  the  Alto  SolimScs)  recalls  explorers  of  past 

centuries. 


past  Souzel,  Pombal,  Mama,  Porto  de 
Moz.  Its  basin  has  been  little  explored, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  navigable  to  Souzel 
and  above.  There  are  many  islands  and 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  channels  above 
that  town.  The  river  has  numerous  falls 
and  rapids.  Rubber  trees  grow  in  that 
region  also. 

On  the  left  bank  the  following  rivers 
flow  into  the  Amazon. 

The  Putumaio,  or  Iqd,  1,225  miles  long. 
It  rises  in  the  Colombian  Andes,  and  only 
about  200  miles  of  its  lower  course  are  in 
Brazil. 

The  Japura.  Its  waters  are  blue,  wide, 
shallow,  navigable.  There  are  falls  and 
rapids.  Its  basin  has  been  little  explored. 

The  Negro,  1,860  miles  long,  rises  in 
Colombia.  Above  the  Cucui  there  are 
rapids.  For  490  miles  it  is  navigable. 
On  its  banks  are  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Isabel, 
Tomar,  Moreira,  Barcelos,  Carvoeira, 
and  Moura.  Some  of  its  many  tributaries, 


such  as  the  Rio  Branco,  are  important. 
Manaus,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ama¬ 
zonas,  and  six  miles  upstream  on  the 
Negro  from  its  confluence  with  the  Amazon 
is  an  excellent  port,  1,140  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  depth  of  the  river  at  Ma¬ 
naus  varies  from  39  to  78  feet. 

The  Urubu  has  a  tortuous  course,  full  of 
falls  and  rapids.  It  enters  the  Amazon  by 
various  channels.  The  eastermost  forms 
the  large  and  beautiful  lagoon  of  Saracd. 

The  Uatumd  is  an  elongated  lake  in  its 
lower  reaches;  it  has  been  little  explored. 

The  Nhamundd  (Jamunda)  is  full  of  falls 
and  rapids  and  in  its  winding  course  there 
are  many  islands.  According  to  legend, 
the  famous  Amazons,  or  Icamiabas,  lived 
on  the  Upper  Nhamunda.  There,  some 
stones  called  muiraquitans,  puuraquitans,  or 
Amazon  stones,  which  these  women  wore 
as  amulets,  have  been  found,  but  no  deposit 
of  this  stone  has  been  discovered  in  the 
.Amazon  basin  or  in  neighboring  regions. 
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The  Stone  is  very  common  in  eastern 
Asia,  a  fact  used  to  corroborate  the  theory 
of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
Indians. 

The  Trombetas  is  a  deep  river  formed  by 
the  Capu  and  Mahu,  which  rise  in  the 
Acarai  mountains  on  the  boundary  with 
British  Guiana.  Its  lower  course  is  almost 
a  straight  line,  but  its  middle  course  is 
slightly  winding.  Its  total  length  is  466 
miles.  There  are  lakes  on  the  alluvial 
plains  along  its  banks,  and  a  series  of 
narrow  islands  in  its  channel.  It  has 
several  tributaries.  Its  waters  are  blue 
and  teem  with  fish.  The  jungle  along  its 
shores  abounds  in  game  and  natural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  has  17  falls  and  rapids.  At  the 
head  of  the  Mina  Falls,  which  are  difficult 
to  negotiate,  is  a  mucambo,  or  refuge  known 
as  Maravita,  which  was  established  by 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  fazendas  of  the 
Lower  Amazon.  One  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Trombetas,  the  Erepecuru.  is  the  most 
direct  means  of  communication  with  the 
region  known  as  Campos  Gerais  (General 
Grasslands),  which  extend  to  the  south  of 
the  Tumuc-Humac  mountains;  the  Erepe¬ 
curu  has  33  rapids. 

The  Campos  Gerais,  wide  grasslands 
lying  between  the  two  rivers  just  men¬ 
tioned,  about  186  miles  from  Obidos, 
were  first  seen  by  civilized  man  in  1877, 
when  Father  J.  Xicolino  from  Oriximina 
visited  that  region.  Their  existence  was 
verified  by  Antonio  Gonsalves  Tocantins 
in  1893,  by  L.  do  Couto  in  1895,  and 
by  Mme.  Coudreau  in  1900. 

•As  Le  C'ointe  points  out,  the  Trombetas, 
with  its  affluents,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  rivers  of  the  Lower  .Amazon,  not 
only  because  its  upper  Ijasin  consists  in 
large  part  of  these  grasslands,  but  espe¬ 
cially  because  of  its  forest  wealth  and  the 
likelihood  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  through  which  it  flows. 

The  Ciirud  descends  from  the  Campos 
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Gerais.  It  has  many  falls  and  rapids,  but 
is  navigable  in  part. 

The  Mdecuru  flows  southward  into  a  lake 
connected  with  the  .Amazon  by  the  Guru- 
patuke  River.  It  is  navigable  for  part  of 
its  length  by  small  steamers.  It  has  water¬ 
falls  and  rapids. 

The  Paru.  370  miles  long,  rises  in  the 
Tumuc-Humac  mountains,  and  is  navi¬ 
gable  in  part.  It  has  10  large  rapids. 
Gold  is  found  in  its  bed. 

The  Jari  also  is  370  miles  long,  and  rises 
in  the  same  region  as  the  headwaters  of 
the  Paru,  but  the  Jari  is  easier  to  navigate. 
There  are  several  waterfalls  in  its  course, 
one  of  which  is  magnificent. 

These  are  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
.Amazon,  according  to  Le  Cointe.  The 
space  given  to  listing  them  by  name,  with 
brief  descriptions,  may  seem  to  detract 
from  what  is  due  the  majestic  .Amazon,  as 
mighty  as  it  is  renowned — renowned  for  its 
volume,  as  well  as  for  the  impenetrable 
mystery  that  shrouds  it. 

The  greatness  of  the  .Amazon,  however, 
is  the  result  of  the  tribute  of  other  water¬ 
courses,  great  in  themselves.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  geography  alone,  each 
affluent  is  a  separate  and  vigorous  water¬ 
course.  The  immense  river  system  that 
extends  over  the  magnificent  territory  of 
Brazil  and  the  neighboring  nations  has  for 
many  centuries  invited  human  labor  and 
oflTers  the  highest  possible  recompense  to 
tens  of  millions  of  individuals  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  and  happy'  community  of  the  future. 
It  was  necessary  to  enumerate  the  names 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  famous  highway 
that  penetrates  equatorial  and  tropical 
South  .America  in  this  commemorative 
essay  because,  geographically  and  his¬ 
torically,  they  are  all  famous. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  .Amazonia, 
endowed  with  so  many  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  with  such  great  wealth,  has 
not  been  as  densely  settled  as  other  regions 
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of  the  earth  and  has  not  proved  a  new 
promised  land.  But  promised  lands  have 
been  found  in  diff  erent  places.  If  America 
is  the  greatest  of  all  promised  lands  so  far 
offered  to  humanity,  .\mazonia,  in  the 
heart  of  America,  has  a  similar  destiny 
awaiting  it  in  a  future  that  for  four  cen¬ 
turies  has  been  approaching  slowly  but 
inevitably. 

That  is  what  mav  rcasonablv  be  ex¬ 


pected  on  this  fourth  centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  .Amazon. 

Obviously,  all  the  aspects  of  the  Amazon 
cannot  be  treated,  even  superficially,  no 
matter  what  approach  adopted.  Still,  the 
bird’s-eye  view  that  we  have  just  given, 
perforce  rapid  and  necessarily  imperfect, 
has  as  its  sole  purpo.sc  to  record  an  event 
whose  great  geographical  and  historical 
significance  is  indisputable. 


Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda 
President  of  Chile 
In  Memoriam 


The  Pan  American  Union  joins  the 
Republic  of  Chile  in  mourning  the  death 
of  the  President,  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda, 
which  occurred  in  Santiago  on  November 
25,  1941. 

President  Aguirre,  who  assumed  his 
high  office  on  December  25,  1938,' retired 
temporarily  from  his  official  duties  on 
account  of  ill  health  some  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  turning  over  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Power  to  the  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Geronimo  Mendez,  chief  of  the  Radical 
Party,  of  which  the  President  himself  was 
also  a  member. 

President  Aguirre  had  formulated  a 
broad  program  relative  to  national  welfare 
and  development  which  he  was  carrying 
forward  w'ith  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  ardrous  duties 
as  President  were  making  serious  inroads 
on  his  health,  he  bravely  persisted  in 
his  task  and  surrendered  his  post  only  when 
finally  overcome  by  his  last  illness. 

Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda’s  was  a  life 
dedicated  wholly  and  unselfishly  to  work, 
to  education,  and  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  died  at  a  time  when  his 
country  more  than  ever  needed  the  benefits 
of  his  administrative  ability  and  his  pro¬ 
found  democratic  convictions.  His  policy 
was  at  all  times  oriented  toward  inter- 
-American  unity.  He  was  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  friend  of  the  United  States  and  a 
firm  admirer  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
program  of  continental  solidarity. 

.\  long  and  brilliant  public  career  pre¬ 


pared  him  well  for  his  task  as  President. 
He  served  his  country  at  various  times  as 
deputy  and  senator  in  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  as  representative  at  numerous  con¬ 
ferences  and  international  congresses. 

National  progress,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material,  was  President  Aguirre’s  guiding 
star  during  the  years  he  headed  the 
nation.  His  aim  was  to  strengthen  the 
union  of  the  Chilean  nation  and,  as  he 
himself  said  on  one  occasion,  to  provide 
“new  opportunities  and  possibilities  for 
the  humble  man  constantly  to  improve  his 
social  and  economic  condition  in  life.” 

His  great  love  for  his  native  land  and  his 
special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  made  plain  when  on  January 
24,  1939,  there  occurred  the  severe  earth¬ 
quake  that  destroyed  many  towns  in 
Southern  Chile,  leaving  sorrow  and  deso¬ 
lation  in  its  wake  among  the  thousands  of 
persons  living  there.  The  President,  ac¬ 
companied  by  members  of  his  cabinet, 
went  immediately  to  the  afflicted  area  in 
order  personally  to  study  the  situation  and 
to  place  at  the  service  of  the  country  and 
its  citizens  all  the  facilities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  With  unwavering  spirit  he  devoted 
himself  to  establishing  public  agencies  to 
carry  on  the  relief  work  and  to  formulating 
and  putting  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  production  that  would  give 
new  vigor  to  industry  and  facilitate  na¬ 
tional  reconstruction  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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In  Other  fields,  too.  President  .\s[uirre's 
clearsighted  policies  have  lieen  notable. 
In  spite  of  the  closing  of  major  European 
markets  and  other  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  war,  Chile’s  trade  balance  has 
lieen  maintained  at  a  high  level.  In  1940, 
for  example,  there  was  an  increase  of  1 1 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  commercial  relations  with  the 
other  .\merican  nations  acquired  new  and 
increasing  importance. 

Devoted  from  early  youth  to  teaching, 
and  having  served  with  distinction  as  a 
professor  in  various  schools  and  as  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
President  Aguirre  applied  himself,  upon 
assuming  the  Executive  Power,  to  the 
problem  of  illiteracy.  “To  govern  is  to 
educate”  w'as  the  theme  that,  in  his  own 
words,  inspired  the  action  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  in  that  field.  He  increased  the  num- 
lx*r  of  teachers  and  established  many  new 
schools,  paying  special  heed  to  primary 
education.  So  successful  were  his  efforts 
that  the  number  of  primary  schools,  which 
totaled  3,931  in  1939,  increased  to  4.214 
the  following  year.  Perceiving  also  the 
need  for  vocational  training,  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  lor  the  42  trade  schools  and  7 
agricultural  schools  that  functioned  in 
1940,  while  at  the  same  time  the  national 
budget  carried  an  appropriation  of  3,000-, 
000  pesos  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  12  new  industrial  training 
.schools.  In  these  varied  educational  and 
cultural  activities,  he  did  not  ignore  the 
plight  of  poor  and  needy  school  children. 
In  1940  the  budget  provided  the  very 
appreciable  sum  of  15,000,000  pesos  for 
breakfasts,  lunches,  and  clothing  for  those 
unfortunate  pupils. 

His  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the  standard 
of  living  and  social  conditions  throughout 
the  countiA’.  He  initiated  and  promoted 
such  public  works  as  the  reconstruction 


of  old  tenements  in  accordance  with 
plans  of  the  General  Health  Bureau  and 
Housing  Bank;  model  low-cost  housing 
projects;  the  creation  of  an  organization 
known  as  Dejensa  de  la  Rara  y  Aprovecha- 
miento  de  las  Horas  Lihres  (Defense  of  the  Race 
and  Utilization  of  Leisure  Hours),  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  divert  men  from 
unprofitable  use  of  their  spare  time  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  imjtrove  them¬ 
selves  physical)',  intellectualy,  and  socially 
through  the  establishment  of  commu¬ 
nity  centers  and  clubs;  the  adoption 
of  energetic  measures  to  prevent  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  especially  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity;  the  installation  of  popu¬ 
lar  restaurants  in  various  cities;  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  system  of  credit  in  fifteen 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  low- 
income  groups  that  work  in  commerce, 
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industry,  and  agriculture;  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  many  industrial  and  professional 
unions.  Particular  attention  was  given 
to  the  care  of  poor  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren,  offering  them  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tion,  food,  and  treatment  to  insure  their 
healthy  development. 

“We  are  trying,”  he  once  said,  “to 
find,  by  the  moral  and  legal  means  at  our 
disposal,  an  exact  economic  and  social 
equation  that  will  bring  truer  justice  to 
the  unfortunate,  so  that  we  may  reach  a 
state  of  harmonious  fusion  of  social  classes, 
all  of  them  with  equal  rights  within  the 
borders  of  our  common  country,  which 
makes  us  one  in  lalxir  and  in  suffering.” 

During  his  administration,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  confronted  with  the  very  difficult 
international  situation  caused  by  the 
European  war.  This  led  him  to  say,  on 
one  occasion,  “The  maintenance  of  peace 
and  neutrality  has  fjeen  my  constant 
concern,  and  I  hope  that  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  sister  nations  of  .\merica 
we  shall  succeed  in  preserving  the  indis¬ 
pensable  prosperity  that  will  enable  us 
to  continue  our  cordial  relations  with 
other  countries.” 

His  democratic  convictions  were  so 
strong  and  his  concept  of  democracy  so 
genuine  that  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  1940  he  felt  constrained  to  say: 

\Vc  have  extended  and  strengthened,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  processes  of  democratic  government, 
because  democracy  is  not  only  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  freedom 
of  assembly.  Democracy  is  all  that,  but  it  is 
also  more  than  that.  It  is  the  possibility  of  im¬ 
proving  one's  station  in  life  through  one's  own 
effort  and  personal  merit.  It  is  the  opportunity, 
open  to  every  man,  to  progress  and  improve  his 
cconomie  status  and  education.  It  is  the  facility, 
offered  to  even  the  most  humble,  to  attain  a 
higher  and  more  dignified  position. 


In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  by  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  he  said  in  part: 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
President  of  Chile,  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Pedro 
■Aguirre  Cerda,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  many 
friends  in  the  United  States  sincerely  share  my 
feeling. 

President  .Aguirre's  aspirations  to  better  the 
welfare  of  each  individual  of  his  nation  and  people 
and  the  program  of  progressive  legislation  which 
he  forwarded  have  Ix-en  greatly  admired  by  the 
citizens,  not  only  of  Chile,  but  of  the  other 
.American  republics. 

On  learning  of  President  .Aguirre's  death, 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

The  entire  continent  sympathizes  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  C:hile  in  the  great  loss  which  they  have 
sustained.  The  passing  of  President  Aguirre 
means  an  irreparable  loss  to  Chile  as  well  as  to 
the  other  nations  of  America. 

He  was  a  great  leader  who  labored  untiringly  for 
the  cause  of  social  betterment,  and  his  example 
will  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  this  as  well  as  to 
future  generations.  Throughout  his  career,  and 
especially  during  the  period  of  his  incumbency  as 
President  of  Chile,  he  gave  enthusiastic  support 
to  the  policy  of  inter-.American  cooperation.  He 
will  e\er  be  remembered  for  the  high  standards 
of  both  his  domestic  and  his  international  policy. 

The  Pan  American  Union  mourns  with  the 
people  of  Chile  in  this  sad  hour. 

The  eminent  Ghilean  statesman  and 
educator  was  born  on  an  hacienda  near 
Los  .Andes  on  February  6,  1879;  he  was 
therefore  in  his  63d  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

There  was  nothing  ephemeral  about  the 
affection  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  many  friends,  and  history  will 
reserve  for  him  a  place  among  the  great 
men  who  have  served  their  countries  well. 


Exhibit  of  Latin  American  Silver 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 

Mrs.  HUGH  ALLISOX  GREENWOOD 


OcTST.WDiNG  examples  irom  a  little  known 
field  of  the  artistic  past  of  our  own  continent 
were  shown  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  a  special  loan  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  gold-  and  silversmiths  of  Latin 
America  on  view  from  October  14  to 
November  15,  1941.  A  majority  of  the 
modern  jsceographic  divisions  were  repre¬ 
sented.  No  objects  from  the  remaining 
Latin  American  countries  or  from  southern 
and  southwestern  sections  of  the  United 
States  formerly  under  Spanish  cultural 
influence  were  available  when  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  planned. 

The  pieces  displayed  were  in  large  part 
generously  lent  from  collections  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington;  some  of  them  had 
never  before  been  shown  in  the  United 
States.  They  ranged  from  remote  periods 
preceding  the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs 

7hf  exhibition  was  planned  and  assembled  by  the 
author,  an  Honorary  Associate  oj  the  Middle  American 
Research  Institute  oj  the  Tulane  University  of  .\ew 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  who  lived  for  many  years  in 
Latin  America  and  who  is  continuing  an  intensive 
study  oj  the  subject. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  plates  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  article. 
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through  the  sumptuous  splendors  of  the 
years  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
domination  after  the  Conquest,  the  simpler 
days  of  the  republics,  the  age  of  ornateness 
comparable  to  the  Victorian  and  the 
ensuing  decadence,  down  to  the  present 
and  its  revived  or  modern  styles. 

Chronological  order  was  observed  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
nearly  four  hundred  pieces,  all  of  hand 
craftmanship,  that  were  exhibited.  No 
pieces  originating  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  included  in  the  showing. 

Color  was  effectively  introduced  in  the 
background  by  vestments,  hangings  of 
episcopal  purple,  scarves,  and  other 
textiles. 

The  exhibition  grew  out  of  an  endeavor 
to  bring  Latin  .American  gold  and  silver 
craftsmanship  to  the  attention  of  people  in 
the  United  States,  thus  aiding  hemispheric 
understanding  through  the  promotion  of 
mutual  appreciation.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  study  of 
the  glowingly  rich  history  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  that  it  brought  de- 
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signs  and  forms  from  their  pre-Columbian 
as  well  as  historic  periods  to  the  attention 
of  artists.  Many  magnificent  objects  were 
viewed  attentively  by  collectors  other  than 
their  owners.  Great  interest  was  shown  in 
the  gallery  talks  given  to  special  groups, 
and  a  permanent  file  of  photographs  of 
outstanding  objects  is  contemplated. 

In  the  archaeological  material,  largely 


symbolic,  simplicity  of  form  and  restraint 
in  ornament  in  nearly  all  the  pieces  indi¬ 
cate  an  impressive  degree  of  refinement 
and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  craftsmen  who 
made  them.  The  United  States  National 
Museum  sent  from  its  treasures  significant 
pieces  of  pre-Columbian  silver  from  Peru. 
From  the  collection  of  archaeological  gold 
and  silver  belonging  to  the  Honorable  and 
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Plate  I.— .ARCHAEOLOGICAL  GOLD 


Plate  II.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL  OBJECTS 
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Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss  came  many  fine 
objects,  including  votive  miniatures,  from 
Peru  and  Colombia,  here  shown  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  Those  from 
Colombia  included  several  exquisite  ex¬ 
amples  of  Quimbaya  work  and  numerous 
fine  Chibcha  objects.  Other  gold  pieces 


on  view  (all  from  private  collections)  in¬ 
cluded  three  very  good  examples  of  Chiri- 
qui  work  from  David,  in  northern  Panama, 
others  of  the  Giietar  culture  from  Costa 
Rica,  and  striking  examples  of  rare  Chimii 
and  Nazca  art  from  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Six  tiny  silver  objects  found  in  mummy 


Plate  IV\— COLONIAL  SILVER  FROM  QUITO 
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Plate  V.— FILIGREE  BASKET 


wrappings  to  provide  symbolically  for 
future  needs  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  by  the  Peruvian 
Government.  A  silver  mask  from  Ica  and 
a  small  Chimu  incense  burner  in  the  strong¬ 
ly  stylized  bird-and-fish  pattern  from 
ancient  Peru  (both  l^elonging  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bliss),  and  a  great  gold  nose,  plaques 
and  appliques  from  Bolivia,  from  another 
private  collection,  were  all  found  in 
mummy  wrappings. 

From  Monte  .Mban,  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
a  gold  necklace  of  twenty-four  pieces  was 
shown,  the  two  principle  units  being 
hummingbirds  (quindes)  holding  in  their 
mouths  the  Maya  day-sign.  The  other 
twenty-two  are  embossed  discs  surrounded 
by  tiny  gold  dots,  with  pendant  bells  of 
golden  shells  in  a  sort  of  fringe.  Dis¬ 
covered  many  years  ago  in  a  superficial 
tomb,  the  parts  had  found  their  way  to 
Europe,  where  in  the  course  of  time  they 
were  reassembled  into  this  complete  jewel 
of  Toltec-Mixtec  artistry. 

Supplementing  the  gold  and  silver  work. 


several  specimens  of  the  amazing  textiles 
found  in  burials  of  pre-Columbian  peoples 
of  Peru  showed,  in  Iteautiful  fresh  colors, 
intricately  stylized  designs,  and  unsur¬ 
passed  execution,  the  great  master^’  of 
weaving  possessed  by  those  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  .\merica. 

These  and  many  other  examples  of  very- 
early  art  and  exceptionally  fine  crafts¬ 
manship  were  arranged  in  the  first  cases 
to  show  what  skill  and  artistic  feeling  the 
first  Europeans  found  among  the  indige¬ 
nous  peoples.  It  should  be  remembered 
with  what  primitive  tools  the  artists  of 
those  peoples  achieved  their  exquisite 
results. 

Hispano-Indian  fusion,  based  on  the 
high  artistic  culture  of  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  by  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
in  the  first  part  of  the  xvith  century,  and 
the  characteristic  styles  of  Spain,  resulted 
in  a  creole  art  with  forms  that  were  often 
completely  different  and  quite  original. 
For  even  though  examples  remaining  to 
us  of  the  metal  workers’  art  immediately 


Plate  VI.— M.\TE  CHE.ST 
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after  the  Conquest  are  often  copies  of 
European  pieces  crudely  executed  by 
Indians  at  their  masters’  orders,  almost 
immediately  one  finds  conventionalized 
native  flora  and  fauna  creepine;  subtly  into 
the  details  of  ornamentation,  and  soon 
openly  applied  to  European  forms  and 
usages.  Fascinatine;  variations  in  folk  art 
show  how  Indian  silversmiths  modified 
European  instruction  to  accord  with  their 
own  ideologies.  At  first  the  Spaniards 
were  intolerant  of  native  art,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  soon  the  monks  deliberately 
used  indigenous  elements  as  valuable  aids 
in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  And  so 
we  find  that  traditional  forms  and  designs 
from  the  pre-Columbian  era  persisted  and 
became  a  substantial  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  culture,  blending  with  those  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  to  produce  an  interesting  mestizo 
religious  art,  which  in  many  remote  towns 
and  villages  is  still  vigorous. 

The  Spanish  colonial  regime  in  .America, 
which  lasted  approximately  three  hundred 


years,  was  coeval  with  the  culmination 
and  decline  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
evolved  naturally  into  the  vigorous  and 
vital  Baroque.  3\’e  find  almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  reflection  of  these  styles  in 
Latin  .American  silver.  Baroque  being  its 
grand  style.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  Spanish  silversmiths  were 
markedly  influenced  by  Italian  and  French 
styles  as  they  had  been  previously  by  the 
German  and  Flemish,  and  by  the  work 
of  the  Dutch  silversmiths  who  had  gone 
to  Spain  under  contract  to  the  Crown. 
In  1778  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Silver  Works  and  the  preponderant  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  methods  used 
at  Sheffield,  England,  had  a  pronounced 
effect  upon  the  craft  in  Spanish  America, 
the  style  then  greatly  resembling  that  of 
New  England,  which  likewise  followed  its 
mother  country.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  work  of  Indian  craftsmen  in 
.America  shows  crudeness  in  comparison 
with  examples  of  European  silver,  but  the 


Pi  ATE  VII.— EIGHTEENTH  CE.NTURY  MATE  CUPS 
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writer  finds  iruK  interesting  the  pieces  designs.  A  shajje  for  a  spoon  or  ladle, 
with  ornaments  derived  from  the  fiora  called  pilche  and  used  in  traveling,  de- 
and  fauna  of  the  Xew  World.  velojted  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia  from  a 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  silver  was  a  carved  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  nut. 
metal  convenient  to  handle  and  easily  similar  handleless  spoon  or  drinking  cup 

workable  and,  until  the  coming  of  the  came  from  a  coconut  shell  fitted  with  a 

Spaniards,  it  had  no  particular  intrinsic  silver  rim  to  which  was  attached  a  chain 

value,  although  gold  and  silver  were  ending  in  a  hook  to  hang  from  the  belt, 

considered  more  admirable  for  ceremonial  Later  there  was  a  more  elaborate  type 

insignia  because  of  their  lustrous  beauty.  entirely  of  chased  or  repousse  silver, 

There  was  a  saying  that  in  the  making  of  often  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 

the  earth  gold  was  the  sweat  thrown  off  owner.  Examples  of  such  objects  were 

by  the  sun  and  silver  by  the  moon.  displayed  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Silver  abounded  in  the  Americas,  and  Most  cups  at  first  were  of  the  same  form 
we  find  great  flat  basins  which  were  as  the  English  horn  drinking  cups  and  the 

set  over  charcoal  fires  as  frying  pans,  basins  and  bowls  were  simple,  developed 

deep  pots  that  were  used  for  cooking  largely  from  the  early  xvith  century 

stews,  and  other  large  deep  bowls,  with  gourd  or  calabash  shape.  Handles  were  a 

handles,  for  soujjs.  There  are  also  great  much  later  addition. 

long-handled  spoons,  some  worn  down  The  handles  of  the  ewers,  mugs,  pitchers 
from  long  years  of  stirring,  and  large  and  basins  shown  in  the  exhibit  were  often 

ladles  whose  handles  are  often  hand-  most  intriguing  adaptations  of  the  favorite 

somely  ornamented  with  crests  and  ornate  dolphin,  scaled  serpent,  seahorse,  lizard^ 
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■  Plate  IX.— COLONIAL  GOLD  JEWELRY  FROM  PANAMA 

I  monkey,  and  long-tailed  bird  forms  rang-  use  of  the  pomegranate  motif  and  has  a 


I  ing  from  those  almost  naturalistic  in  type 
I  to  highly  stylized  forms.  In  connection 
'  with  the  mate  cups  and  some  of  the  sippers 
I  {bombillas)  as  well  as  incense  burners 
j:  (sahumadores)  the  Peruvian  wild  turkey 
;  (paujil)  motif  is  found. 

I  Striking  colonial  ecclesiastical  silver, 
I  largely  from  Peru  and  Ecuador,  was  shown 

Iin  the  exhibit.  Among  these  w'ere  half  a 
heavy  repousse  silver  antependium,  or 
f  frontal,  of  an  altar  from  Lima,  Peru,  one 
:  of  the  finest  examples  of  mestizo  art  in  its 

blending  of  European  scrolls  and  life-like 
[  flora  and  fauna  of  Peru  (see  plate,  p.  18); 
^  also  a  fragment  from  an  arch,  once  fram¬ 
ing  an  altar,  a  large  sacred  picture  or  a 
chapel  doorway,  which  makes  delightful 

1 

I. 


lace-like  border  suggesting  the  Moorish 
influence  in  Spain;  and  a  similar  strip  from 
an  altar,  all  three  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss.  There  was  also,  from 
a  private  collection,  a  hanging  lamp  with 
three  plainly  wrought  flat-link  chains,  the 
crown  and  bowl  being  in  simple  harmony; 
three  candle  sockets  on  the  rim  of  the 
bowl  are  likewise  reminiscent  of  Moorish 
Spain  in  shape  and  ornament. 

Of  interest  was  a  massive  chest  of  cast 
silver  for  regalia  or  religious  jewels  bearing 
on  a  streamer  attached  to  the  coat  of  arms 
on  its  lid  the  inscription  “Ciudad  de 
Lima,  1780”  (City  of  Lima,  1780).  Min¬ 
gling  with  the  double-headed  eagle  of 
Charles  V  of  Spain  in  the  ornamentation 


i 
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Plate  X— ARAUCAMAX  SILVER  ORNAMENTS 


are  palm  trees,  wild  turkeys  and  other 
Peruvian  elements. 

A  prayer  book  cover  in  massive  silver 
filigree  also  came  from  Lima. 

A  holy  water  basin  from  the  same  city  is 
of  fine  workmanship,  and  has  as  a  center 
ornament  a  stylized  sun  with  its  rays,  a 
blending  of  the  old  worship  with  the  new. 


Both  of  these  pieces  were  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Marie  D.  Gorgas. 

Some  most  interesting  colonial  jewelr\', 
also  Irom  private  collections,  was  made  in 
Panama  and  \’enezuela  of  river  gold  in 
various  hues.  There  were  many  pieces  of 
exquisite  filigree  set  with  unpolished  pearls, 
some  large  and  irregular,  from  the  Pearl 
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Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  spoons,  and  forks  parallel  the  development 

of  Panama.  Among  the  pieces  were  of  the  silversmith’s  art  in  Europe  but  have 

rosaries,  crosses,  lace-like  pendants,  scapu-  fascinating  mestizo  touches, 

lar  medals,  earrinsrs,  brooches,  tortoise-  The  vitalizing  influence  of  commerce 

shell  combs,  and  hair  ornaments.  Of  the  from  the  Orient  to  the  colonies  can  readily 

beautiful  chains,  two  were  the  cadenas  be  noted;  after  the  arrival  of  porcelain 

chatas  of  Panama,  with  flexible  fish  pend-  tea-bowls  from  China  the  use  of  the  ring- 

ants  amazingly  wrought.  Sixteen  of  the  base  developed  in  silver,  cups  and  bowls 

pieces  constitute  the  set  worn  with  the  previously  having  been  flat-bottomed, 

national  costume  of  Panama,  La  Pollera.  However,  the  cup-with-handle  shape  was 

Native  shawl  pins  in  chased  designs  on  not  used  for  tea;  instead  such  cups,  filled 

cast  forms,  sun  topos  from  Ecuador  in  use  with  sweetmeats,  graced  the  board  at  the 

from  pre-Columbian  days,  and  the  spoon  feasts  of  the  wealthy, 

pin  from  Bolivia,  a  form  introduced  by  The  pedestal  form  of  foot  is  a  later 
the  Spaniards,  are  still  worn.  influence  from  Europe. 

Salvers,  candelabra,  platters,  serving-  The  bowl  called  totuma  or  tembladera, 

dishes,  candlesticks,  plates  and  soup  dishes,  which  developed  from  the  gourd  to  a 

bowls,  mugs,  cups,  basins  and  ewers  for  perfectly  hemispherical  shape,  later  ac- 

bedroom  and  for  finger-wa.shing  at  table,  quired  scroll-like  handles;  it  is  still  often 


Plate  XL— MODERN  TE.\  SERVICE 
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Pused  to  offer  incense  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 

Saints,  and  coins  may  Ijc  strung  from  one  Mexico  (notably  Ortega’s  shop  in  Mexico 

u  handle  to  the  other.  City  and  the  craft  center  under  William 

Shown  in  the  exhibit  was  a  great  melon-  Spratling  in  Taxco),  Panama  and  Peru. 

I  shaped  dish  in  repousse  silver  from  Bogota,  From  Quito  came  several  good  examples  ! 

t  Colombia.  Its  well-designed  cast  handles  of  the  true  Sheffield  plate  technique  in  j 

’  were  soldered  on,  and  most  curious  cast  colonial  designs  and  forms.  One  tea-  I 

masks  and  other  nineteenth  century  orna-  service  from  Mexico  in  an  English  style 

ments  added  much  later.  (Collection  of  (not  illustrated)  had  very  simple  lines  and 

L  Mr.  H.  Perry  Maegowan.)  was  highly  burnished,  without  ornament. 

K  Magnificent  trappings — spurs,  stirrups.  There  was  jewelry,  of  both  gold  and 

E  bridles,  saddle-mountings — hat  ornaments,  silver,  in  chiseled  castings  and  lovely 

K  and  other  objects  for  horse  and  rider,  either  filigree,  some  of  it  presented  in  past  years 

PP  in  silver  or  in  leather  adorned  with  silver,  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Pan  \ 

ij|  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  Latin  American  Union.  Other  pieces  from  p 

E  .American  countries,  and  still  are  used  in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Haiti,  and  Peru  at-  ■ 

K  some  of  them.  .A  pleasing  piece  exhibited  tracted  eager  attention.  The  jewelry  I 

»  was  the  dainty  sandal  stirrup  in  cast  was  shown  on  seagreen  stuff  which  en-  I 

^  silver  for  a  woman's  use.  This  came  from  hanced  the  effect.  Ancient  indigenous 

^  colonial  Peru.  designs  were  adapted  quite  admirably,  | 

One  of  two  well-designed  colonial  candle  although  occasionally  with  a  noticeably  | 

snuffers  in  cast  and  chased  silver  came  self-conscious  effect  which  does  not  appear  ll 

from  Quito,  the  other  from  Bogota.  in  the  older  pieces.  | 

I  Much  of  the  silver  from  colonial  and  In  the  case  of  modern  objects  was  shown  ’ 

early  republican  days  has  a  sheen  like  a  a  recent  lx)ok  in  two  handsome  volumes,  | 

fine  moonstone.  Its  soft  glow  gives  it  the  The  Art  of  the  Silversmith  in  Mexico,  by  L.  L.  ;! 

name  of  plata  de  piha,  pineapple  silver,  and  .Anderson,  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni-  4 

pieces  made  of  it  are  especially  treasured.  versity  Press  and  illustrated  with  many  ^ 

.Admirable  work  of  the  contemporary  plates,  which  serves  admirably  as  a  4 

silversmith  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  source  of  information  for  the  collector,  3 

the  Latin  .American  countries,  pieces  for  historian,  and  artist  and  for  those  just 

table  use,  decoration,  and  jewelry  having  becoming  interested  in  this  aspect  of  the 

Ijeen  exhibited  from  .Argentina,  Bolivia,  culture  of  Latin  .America. 

Description  of  Plates 

Pi  ATE  I.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL  GOLD  | 

Left;  Pre-Columbian  objects  from  Colombia  lent  by  the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss.  | 

1.  C.ast  male  figure,  seated,  with  typical  raised  wire  outlines;  cite  perdu  method;  Chibcha.  ' 

2.  V’otive  figure  of  a  pwuncing  puma;  head  in  fine  detail  and  highly  burnished,  the  body  outlined  by 
a  braided  design;  cire  perdu  method;  Chibcha. 

3.  Gold  ceremonial  breast-ornament,  cast  and  highly  burnished,  one  animal  swallowing  another;  i 
Quimbaya.  I 

Right:  Pre-Columbian  objects  from  Peru  lent  from  another  private  collection.  | 

Upper:  Gold  ornament  for  mummy  wrappings,  a  mouth-mask  in  heavy  sheet  gold  in  incised  and  j 

repouss6  work,  from  the  N'azca  culture.  The  plate  is  edged  with  scallofts,  each  containing  the  face  of  a  I 
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puma  with  a  protruding  tongue  symbolizing  the  god  of  war,  and  is  surmounted  by  silhouettes  of  birds 
and  by  feathers,  the  end  of  each  frond  also  ornamented  with  the  puma  face. 

Lower:  Exquisite,  complex  head  ornament,  late  Chimu  gold  work  with  red  patina,  design  in  incised 
and  repousse  work,  showing  the  face  of  a  puma,  surrounded  by  long,  curving  feathers,  each  frond 
terminated  by  a  symbolic  puma-face.  The  long  quill  is  here  thrust  into  a  head-band  or  diadem  in 
pseudo-tapestry  of  wool  and  cotton,  on  cotton. 

Plate  II.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL  OBJECTS 

1.  A  bronze  ceremonial  staff-head  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  supterbly  modeled  with  the  tail 
resembling  an  adze  blade  or  a  tumi,  the  wings  inlaid  with  strips  of  coppter  and  silver. 

2.  A  scraper  or  tumi  for  ceremonial  use,  with  cylindrical  handle  inlaid  with  minute  stylized  llama 
figures,  dots  and  bands  in  coppter  and  silver  and  terminating  in  a  llama  head.  Both  objects  belong  to  the 
Late  Chimu  culture,  coast  of  northern  Peru,  and  show  a  strong  Tiahuanaco  influence,  brought  in  by  the 
Incas. 

3.  Appliqu^  ornament,  a  bird  with  spread  wings,  in  pale  gold,  naturalistic  design,  formerly  in  the 
Gaffron  collection;  northern  coast  of  Peru. 

4.  Necklace  of  14  medallions  in  gold  repousse  work  in  stylized  puma-head  design,  punched  with  tiny 
holes  for  stringing;  this  has  the  matchless  red  patina  of  the  Late  Chimu  gold. 

5.  Copper  tumi  from  Peru,  handle  surmounted  by  human  figure  in  ceremonial  headdress,  holding  a 
tumi  in  each  hand  (not  exhibited). 

6.  Copjjer  knife  or  scrajjer  from  Peru,  surmounted  by  monkey  handle  with  long  curling  tail  (not 
exhibited). 

.Ml  the  above-mentioned  pieces  belong  to  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss. 

Plate  HI.— COLONIAL  SILVER 

1 .  Plaque  for  a  tabernacle  door  in  a  well-balanced  example  of  mestizo  baroque  repouss6  and  chiseled 
work,  with  symbols  of  the  Eucharist;  a  cast  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  a  lamb  is  riveted  at  lower  center. 
Provenience:  near  Paccha,  southwestern  Ecuador. 

2.  Crown  in  chiseled  and  repousse  work,  with  a  cast  cross  surmounting  the  arcs;  from  a  carved  image 
in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

3.  A  holy-water  basin,  with  a  border  of  scallop  shells  centered  with  a  stylized  rose,  bears  on  the 
reverse  an  old  Spanish  inscription  showing  it  to  be  a  gift  accompanying  a  [x-tition  or  demanda  to  Our 
Lady  in  1799.  Provenience:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

4.  A  charming  incense  burner  (sahumador)  in  the  form  of  a  hinged  pomegranate  rising  on  a  slender 
stem  from  a  beautifully  wrought  tray  with  delicate  feet  shows  the  Moorish  influence  which  crossed  the 
sea  with  the  conquistadors  and  their  successors.  Provenience:  Lima,  Peru.  Collection  of  the  late 
Marie  D.  Gorgas. 

5.  Tiny  plain,  burnished,  well-modeled  silver  ewer  with  lid,  used  for  the  oil  of  extreme  unction  by  a 
village  priest  near  Paccha,  southwestern  Ecuador. 

6.  A  small  oval  alms-basin  with  a  delicate  indented  scroll  edge  bears  on  the  reverse  an  appieal  to  the 
favorite  saint  in  the  village  chap)el  of  Conocoto,  which  is  dated  1711,  the  quaint  long-lettered  script  of 
the  p>etition  being  signed  and  sealed  with  the  rubric  of  the  giver.  Provenience:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  were  lent  from  another  private  collection. 

Plate  IV.— COLONIAL  SILVER  FROM  QUITO 

1 .  A  missal  cover  in  an  elaborate  chiseled  op)en-work  silver  appliqu^  on  red  velvet.  Collection  of  the 
late  Daniel  Stapleton. 

2.  A  stand  for  the  Gosp>els,  in  richly  wrought  repxjuss^  silver  mounted  on  wood,  attention  focusing  on 
a  c£ist  and  chiseled  figure  in  green  gold  in  the  center.  Collection  of  the  late  Daniel  Stapleton. 

Plate  V.— FILIGREE  BASKET 

From  colonial  Lima  came  this  exquisite  basket  (mixturera)  in  massive  silver  filigree  with  a  delicate  p>endant 
of  flowers  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  handle.  In  this  young  girls  carried  aromatic  flower  p>etals  to  strew 
or  to  toss  down  from  the  balcony  before  the  sacred  images  in  the  great  religious  processions;  at  home  the 
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basket  held  lavender  to  perfume  the  wardrobes.  Collection  of  the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods  Bliss. 


Pi  .-^TE  VI.— MAT£  chest 

A  magnificent  oval  chest  for  mate,  entirely  of  heavy  silver,  is  surmounted  by  a  pear  rising  out  of  a  bed  of 
leaves.  The  ribbed  bowl,  in  a  marked  Italianate  style,  stands  amusingly  on  three  hooved  feet,  topped  by 
shaggy  manes,  thus  realistically  commemorating  the  beloved  horses  of  Argentina.  Collection  of  the 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss. 

Plate  VII.— EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  MAT£  CUPS 

1.  Etched  gourd,  mounted  in  silver  on  a  silver  plate,  and  with  silver  sipp)er  {bombitla)  decorated  with 
turkeys.  Provenience:  Argentina. 

2.  Carved  coconut  shell,  in  low  relief,  highly  polished,  and  mounted  in  brilliant  gold,  with  gold 
sipp>er  having  strainer-base  of  heavy  silver  wire.  Provenience:  Argentina. 

3.  Gourd,  mounted  in  silver,  lid  attached  by  chain,  simple  riveted  mount  on  three  feet.  Prove¬ 
nience:  Northern  Paraguay. 

4.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  mat£  cups  known,  entirely  of  silver  elaborately  wrought.  The  spherical 
chased  bowl  has  cast  handles  in  the  shap>e  of  long-tailed  birds.  It  rests  on  the  raised  heads  of  waterfowl 
poised  on  three  polished  balls,  which  stand  on  the  comers  of  a  triangular  base,  riveted  on  a  beautifully 
made  plate  having  three  delicately  cast  feet.  Provenience:  Argentina. 

All  from  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W’oods  Bliss. 

Plate  VI 1 1. —COLONIAL  SILVER 

1.  Barber’s  basin,  like  that  erroneously  taken  for  the  helmet  of  Mambrino  by  Don  Quixote  when  he 
started  out  on  his  fantastic  adventures;  heavy  silver,  finely  wrought,  very  early  colonial.  Provenience: 
south  of  Loja,  Ecuador.  Lent  from  a  private  collection  (with  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  8). 

2.  Deep  circular  basin  with  triple  line  p)etal-edge  in  fine  workmanship;  cast  handles  in  stylized 
dolphin  forms,  added  later.  Initials  in  center  may  be  recent.  Provenience:  Bolivia.  Lent  from  another 
private  collection. 

3.  Mug  with  bottom,  elaborately  modeled  dolphin  handle,  and  heavy  incised  rim  all  soldered  on; 
broad  chased  band  in  floral  patterns  adds  to  the  mestizo  effect.  Provenience:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

4.  Tftnbladera,  or  bowl,  with  ring  base  and  stylized  serpent-scroll  handles;  for  sweetmeats.  Pro¬ 
venience:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

5.  Tiny  mug,  with  incised  naturalistic  band,  and  delicate  scroll  handle,  bottom  and  handle  soldered 
on;  this  had  been  used  as  a  chalice  by  the  village  priest  when  he  traveled  to  distant  haciendas.  Pro¬ 
venience:  south  of  Loja,  Ecuador. 

6.  V’ase  or  pitcher  on  pedestal-base,  finely  moulded,  with  double  scroll  handles  of  stylized  dolphins. 
Provenience:  Bogoti,  Colombia.  Collection  of  Mr.  H.  Perry  Maegowan. 

7.  Tembladera,  with  flat  bottom,  and  dolphin-scroll  handles,  sometimes  used  for  incense  in  religious 
ceremonies.  Provenience:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

8.  Highly  burnished  mug,  bottom  and  stylized  sea-horse  handle  soldered  on;  fine,  plain  shape. 
Provenience:  near  Colombian  border,  Andean  Ecuador. 

Plate  IX.— COLONIAL  GOLD  JEWELRY  FROM  PANAMA 

This  jewelry  of  river  gold  and  unpolished  p)earls  is  for  use  with  the  national  costume  La  Pollera.  Combs 
of  tortoise-shell,  ornamented  with  beautiful  scrolls  of  pearl-set  gold;  pearl-set  earrings;  a  dagger  hair 
ornament  with  a  chtised  design  and  p>earls;  patches  (lunttes)  to  wear  on  the  forehead;  four  heavily  wrought 
buttons  to  fasten  the  skirt;  a  cadena  chata  with  a  flexible  fish  pendant,  the  scales  exquisitely  executed; 
another  chain  of  delicate  links,  with  fish  pendant,  formed  of  two  cast  halves,  one  ending  in  a  tooth-pick, 
the  other  in  an  ear-spoon.  (The  chata  is  the  small  shallow  dugout  canoe  used  by  the  Indians;  the  inden¬ 
tations  show  the  tiny  ripples  of  shallow  water.)  A  link  chain  with  cross,  scapulary  medals,  and  rosary  is 
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Plate  X— ARAUCAMAX  SILVER  ORNAMENTS 

This  magnificent  collection  was  presented  some  time  ago  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  spherical  dagger-pin  with  cylindrical-bead  chain  more  than  two  feet  long,  ending  in  cone- 
shaped  clapperless  bells  and  having  crosses  and  a  tiny  human  effigy  attached  near  the  head,  attracted 
especial  attention.  Note  also  the  huge  earrings,  great  pendant  bretist-plates  sometimes  worn  on  nail- 
studded  leather  collar-bands  and  the  chains  of  discs  imitating  coins.  The  style  evolved  shortly  after  the 
Conquest  among  the  unconquered  Araucanian  Indians  of  southern  Chile  and  still  persists. 

Plate  XL— MODERN  TEA  SERVICE 

Modern  tea  service  of  heavy  silver,  English  in  form,  elaborate  with  melon-ribbing  and  striking  chased 
ornamentation,  by  Ortega  of  Mexico  City.  Courtesy  of  Mme.  Roberto  Cordova. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

IV.  Marta  Abreu,  Cuba 

ELENA  MEDEROS  DE  GONZALEZ 
Delegate  of  Cuba,  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


In  the  records  of  Cuba’s  struggle  for 
independence  figure  countless  women  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  acts  of  heroism. 
In  their  zeal  to  aid  fathers,  husbands,  or 
sons  in  the  crusade  for  freedom,  they  fre¬ 
quently  surpassed  them  in  fearlessness, 
daring,  and  patriotic  action.  There  were 
many  women,  too,  whose  fine  sensibilities 
impelled  them  to  engage  in  charitable 
works  of  great  importance  or  to  make 
large  bequests  to  religious  institutions. 

What  distinguishes  Marta  Abreu  above 
many  others  is  the  magnitude  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  she  undertook  and  carried  out  and 
the  profound  social  feeling  that  motivated 
her  public  acts  as  both  patriot  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  Her  concern  for  the  collective 
welfare  and  her  broad  humanity  permitted 
her  to  rise  above  the  most  deeply  rooted 
prejudices  of  her  era  and  achieve  results 
that  would  have  been  exceptional  even 
for  men  at  that  time. 

Marta  .\breu  was  born  in  Santa  Clara, 
a  little  city  that  lies  among  the  hills  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  central  Cuba. 
The  inhabitants  are  characterized  by  their 
intense  love  for  their  own  tow'n.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  this  extraordinary  woman 
showered  her  greatest  benefactions  on  her 
birthplace.  There  she  passed  her  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  and  with  her  brothers  and 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  on  “ITomen  of  the 
Americas"  that  the  Bulletin  is  publishing  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States.  Biographies  of  Policarpa 
Salavarrieta  (Colombia),  Juana  Slanso  de  Xoronha 
(.Argentina),  and  Maria  Francisco  Reyes  (Honduras) 
appeared  in  the  issues  for  October  7939,  December  1939, 
and  July  1910.  respectinely. 
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sisters,  in  an  atmosphere  of  comfortable 
wealth,  she  received  a  careful  education. 

Marta’s  mother  is  known  and  remem¬ 
bered  for  her  great  generosity,  and  it  is 
recalled  that  she  often  used  to  say,  in  tones 
of  heartfelt  .sadness,  “I  should  bequeath 
something  to  my  countrs'  if  only  there 
were  any  guarantee  that  it  would  be 
properly  used.” 

In  1895,  when  Marta  was  nearly  thirty 
years  old,  she  married  Luis  Est6vez 
Romero,  a  distinguished  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Habana  and  later 
First  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
sensibility,  who  understood  and  knew  how 
to  guide  Marta’s  plans  although  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  background  of  her  activi¬ 
ties,  inasmuch  as  it  was  her  own  money 
that  was  being  spent.  To  the  sympathetic 
understanding  that  Marta  always  found  in 
her  husband  may  be  attributed  in  great 
part  the  fulfillment  of  her  ideas.  They  had 
one  son,  whose  education  was  later  placed 
in  charge  of  Carlos  de  la  Torre,  the  most 
distinguished  Cuban  naturalist  of  that  day. 

Before  her  marriage  Marta,  together 
with  her  sisters,  Rosa  and  Rosalia,  who 
were  always  in  full  accord  w’ith  her  ideas, 
had  already  embarked  on  a  series  of  bene¬ 
factions  in  their  native  city.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  establishment  of  a  free 
boarding  school  for  boys,  which  was  almost 
immediately  enlarged  and  followed  by  a 
similar  school  for  girls. 

The  problem  of  education  was  thus  the 
first  that  touched  her  sympathies.  Later 
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the  trend  of  her  beneficence  showed  that 
her  interests  were  broadening  and  that 
her  generous  and  impressionable  soul  was 
responding  to  human  problems  with  a 
deepening  comprehension  and  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  special  difficulties  of  her  times. 

Thus  we  see  her  establishing  the  Asylum 
of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Rosalia,  where 
whole  families  could  find  free  shelter  with¬ 
out  beina:  separated  from  each  other  until 
they  could  improve  their  condition.  If 
that  could  not  be  done  because  of  old  age 
or  some  other  reason,  the  needy  could 
remain  there  indefinitely,  receiving  medi¬ 
cal  attention  and  their  maintenance. 
Eager,  also,  to  provide  a  means  of  support 
for  the  .\sylum,  she  decided  to  construct 
a  theater.  La  C’aridad,  the  profits  of  which 
would  always  be  devoted  to  the  Asylum. 
The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  more  than 
150,000  pesos. 

Then  Marta  founded  a  school  for 
colored  children — children  who  at  that 
time  did  not  dare  attend  the  government 
schools.  She  valiantly  maintained  that 
differences  of  color  exist  not  in  the  .skin 
but  in  the  soul. 

Observing  the  obstacles  that  confronted 
poor  women  in  doing  their  washing,  she 
planned  the  establishment  of  public  laun¬ 
dries  at  convenient  locations  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  seeing  the  difficulties 
that  certain  country  people  experienced  in 
transporting  their  products  to  the  city,  she 
had  constructed,  at  her  own  expense,  a 
bridge  and  a  road  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Her  activities  in  connection  with  jails, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  the  public 
library  were  innumerable;  even  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Astronomical  and 
Meteorological  Observatory  was  due  to 
her  initiative,  as  well  as  the  installation  of 
electricity  in  Santa  Clara.  Thus  we  see 
that  Marta  Abreu  was  ever  alert  and 
determined  to  find  satisfactory"  solutions 
to  whatever  problems  of  education,  public 


health,  and  social  improv’ement  came  to 
her  knowledge. 

Wealthy  by  inheritance,  she  nevertheless 
had  a  deep  feeling  that  her  riches  did  not 
signify  an  opportunity  for  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  rather  that  they  imposed  on  her 
a  great  responsibility  to  ser\'e  the  collective 
welfare. 

In  the  year  1895  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  was  again  brewing,  not  in  sporadic 
outbreaks  engineered  by  isolated  heroes, 
as  had  been  happening  since  the  Peace  of 
Zanjon  in  1878,  but  in  the  form  of  coordi¬ 
nated  movements  that  required  more 
ample  resources  and  collective  machinery. 
Jose  Marti  was  traveling  through  the 
nations  of  .\merica  seeking  aid  for  the  last 
of  the  American  republics  that  was  fightins 
to  attain  its  liberty  from  an  Old  World 
power.  Everywhere  he  left  behind  him 
organized  revolutionary  juntas  that  re¬ 
cruited  men  and  means  for  the  struggle. 

Cubans  of  strong  political  sentiments 
were  either  withdrawing  into  fastnesses  or 
emigrating.  Marta  went  to  Paris,  the 
home  of  her  sister  Rosa,  who  had  married 
Dr.  Grancher,  a  Frenchman.  There 
Marta  was  the  center  of  the  Cuban  move¬ 
ment;  she  was  posted  on  events  in  Spain 
and  kept  in  contact  with  the  insurgents. 

Her  correspondence  with  Estrada  Palma, 
head  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  junta  and 
later  first  President  of  the  Republic,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  human  as  well  as 
historic  interest.  Not  only  the  vigorous 
personalities  of  both  but  also  their  con¬ 
stant  desire  to  serve  their  country  are  un¬ 
mistakably  evident  in  their  letters. 

When  someone  once  rather  officiously 
told  Marta  that  she  was  spending  too  much 
money  on  her  country,  she  answered  vehe¬ 
mently:  “My  last  peseta  is  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  if  more  is  needed  when  my  money 
is  gone,  I  will  sell  my  land;  if  that  is  not 
enough,  I  will  sell  my  jewels;  and  if  all  that 
is  still  too  little,  we  ourselves  will  beg  in 
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the  streets  and  we  should  still  be  happy 
because  we  should  be  doinsf  it  for  the 
liberty  of  Cuba !” 

The  exact  amount  of  Marta’s  donations 
cannot  readily  be  determined  because  of 
the  secrecy  with  which  she  made  many  of 
them,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  exceeded 
several  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Another 
characteristic  of  her  gifts  was  their  oppor¬ 
tuneness;  she  never  delayed  in  making 
them  but  took  special  pains  that  they 
should  arrive  when  the  need  was  felt. 
Never  was  this  more  apparent  that  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  General  Antonio 
Maceo,  which  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
revolutionary  movement  and  which,  it 
was  feared,  might  paralyze  all  later  action. 
.■\s  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
her,  Marta  cabled  Estrada  Palma:  “Tell 
me  if  the  sad  news  is  true.  Count  on  1 0,000 
pesos.  Forward!”  Ax  the  same  time  she 
started  a  campaign  for  subscriptions,  which 
she  headed  with  30,000  pesos,  in  order  to 
send  the  largest  possible  amount.  The 
collection  exceeded  100,000  pesos. 

Her  lofty  sense  of  patriotism  kept  her 
aloof  from  the  series  of  petty  intrigues  that 
always  materialize  in  any  undertaking  of 
magnitude.  Faced  with  them  her  words 
and  acts  were  always  conducive  to  peace 
and  union.  “Men  and  their  faults  pass; 
we  must  refrain  from  giving  importance  to 
their  meannesses,  in  order  to  achieve,  as 
achieve  we  shall,  the  final  triumph  of  our 
cause.” 

It  was  just  and  logical,  then,  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Revolution  should  have 
recognized  Marta  as  an  incomparable 
companion  in  their  struggle.  The  words 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Liberating  Army, 
Maximo  Gomez,  a  forceful  man  little 
given  to  flattery,  plainly  show  that  feeling. 
“If  the  Liberating  Army  were  to  deliber¬ 
ate  what  rank  should  be  given  to  such 
a  generous  woman,  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitancy  in  bestowing 


upon  her  the  same  rank  as  my  own.” 

In  spite  of  her  exalted  patriotism,  she 
knew  how  to  be  magnanimous  to  the  con¬ 
quered.  When  at  the  end  of  the  war  a 
Spanish  association  in  Santa  C.lara  was 
dispossessed  of  its  building,  she  gave  one 
of  her  own  houses  to  be  used  as  head¬ 
quarters  until  the  organization  could  find  ’ 
another  place. 

Her  affability  and  courtesy  charmed  all 
who  knew  her.  Her  democratic  spirit 
and  her  austere  simplicity  caused  her  to 
refuse  the  title  of  nobility  offered  her  in  j 

her  youth  by  Spain  in  recognition  of  her  I 
good  works  in  Santa  Clara. 

W’hen  the  war  ended  Marta  and  her 
husband  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he  was 
Secretary  of  Justice  during  the  period  of 
.American  intervention.  It  is  interesting 
to  point  out  here  that  both  in  his  official 
capacity  and  in  his  writings,  Luis  Estevez 
advocated  women’s  rights,  such  as  the  j 
introduction  of  divorce,  suppression  of  the  j 
family  council,*  the  right  to  make  wills, 
and  other  measures  tending  toward  legal 
and  social  equality  for  women. 

After  the  Republic  was  established  and 
Marta’s  husband  elected  Vice  President, 
she  occupied  a  place  of  responsibility  at 
his  side.  When  the  difficulties  arose  that 
later  led  to  the  Revolution  of  August  1905, 
their  valorous  attitude  was  irreproachable. 
Unfortunately  the  views  of  the  able  V'ice 
President  were  not  followed  and  no  way 
was  left  open  to  him  e.xcept  to  resign. 

Disillusioned  and  saddened  by  the  turn 
of  events,  although  in  no  wise  losing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  social  institutions  they  had  en¬ 
dowed  or  in  the  fate  of  the  young  Repub¬ 
lic,  they  returned  to  Paris  to  stay.  There, 
on  January  2,  1908,  Marta  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  appendectomy. 

Her  death,  coupled  with  that  of  Luis 

*  In  Cuban  civil  law,  a  group  of  persons,  named  in  a 
will  or  appointed  by  law,  and  charged  ivith  the  guardian¬ 
ship  oj  a  minor  and  the  administration  oj  his  estate. 
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Estevez  who,  unable  to  endure  the  solitude  By  popular  subscription  a  monument  to 
of  his  widowerhood,  passed  away  soon  Marta  Abreu  was  erected  in  Santa  Clara, 
thereafter,  caused  profound  grief  in  Cuba.  commemorating  the  most  significant  as- 

Their  country  had  received  from  them  pects  of  her  life.  La  Caridad  Theater 

both  that  intelligent  and  unselfish  devo-  continues  to  perpetuate  her  work.  Both 

tion  which  was  a  fundamental  factor  in  her  name  and  that  of  her  husband  live 

the  creation  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  on,  deeply  venerated  by  their  compatriots 

guidance  of  its  first  difficult  steps  as  a  because  of  their  good  works  and  their 

democracy.  association  with  Cuban  independence. 


Calling  All  Broadcasters 

Personal  Names,  Spanish  Style 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Editorial  Division 

‘AVHAT'sin  a  name?”  sighed  Juliet  Capulet  defines  a  name  as  “the  title  by  which  any 

as  she  sat  on  her  moonlit  balcony  dream-  person  or  thing  is  known  or  designated;  a 

ing  of  Romeo,  surnamed  Montague —  distinctive  specific  appellation,  whether 

which  to  a  Capulet  was  synonymous  with  of  an  individual  or  a  class,”  and  a  proper 

“enemy.”  To  her  own  mind's  satisfac-  name  “denotes  any  individual  w'ithout 

tion  Juliet  answered  her  musings  by  the  necessarily  saying  anything  of  character.” 
simple  statement,  “That  which  we  call  a  The  earliest  forms  of  names  were  single 
rose,  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  words  by  which  one  individual  was  dis- 
sweet.”  tinguished  from  others  in  his  group.  Then 

There  can  be  little  or  no  quarrel  w'ith  as  populations  and  communication  among 
Juliet’s  reasoning,  but  at  the  same  time  them  increased,  it  became  convenient  and 

the  question  of  names  and  what  is  in  them  even  necessary  to  distinguish  individuals 

cannot  always  be  so  easily  disposed  of,  more  fully,  and  second  names  began  to  be 

especially  if  the  name  happens  to  be  a  added  to  the  single  ones. 

Spanish  one.  The  construction  of  Spanish  In  Spain  three  definite  types  of  second 
personal  names  is  such  that  even  the  names  gradually  developed:  patronymics, 

initiated  are  sometimes  slightly  confused,  which  at  first  were  only  father-to-son  or 
so  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  complexity  possibly  grandfather-to-grandson  arrange- 
of  compound  surnames,  the  difficulties  of  ments  but  which  later  began  to  be  assumed 

distinguishing  between  forenames  and  and  retained  by  all  members  of  a  family 

surnames,  and  the  prefixes  that  frequently  without  change;  names  that  described  or 

embellish  both  given  and  family  names  identified  some  outstanding  quality  or 

lead  the  uninitiated  into  confusion  worse  characteristic  of  the  individuals  to  whom 

confounded.  they  were  applied;  and  names  indicative 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  of  an  estate,  place  of  residence,  or  territory 
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of  oricjin.  Many  of  the  patronymic  sur¬ 
names  were  very  common,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  himself  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
a  man  often  added  to  the  patronymic  the 
name  of  his  estate,  residence,  or  birthplace, 
or  possibly  his  nickname.  This  was  the 
Ijcginning  of  compound  names,  many  of 
which  became  permanent  as  a  unit  and 
were  passed  on  through  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  same  family.  The  only  con¬ 
notation  of  the  frequent  prefi.ves — or 
specifically,  the  use  of  the  particle  “de” 
with  or  without  the  definite  article,  found 
in  both  forenames  and  surnames — was  that 
of  the  ordinary  preposition  “of’  before  a 
geographical,  descriptive,  or  other  definite 
place  name. 

Present-day  Spanish  name  customs  can 
perhaps  be  most  quickly  and  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  by  taking  a  few  concrete  examples 
to  serv'e  as  a  guide.  What,  for  instance,  is 
the  surname  of  the  President  of  Mexico, 
General  Manuel  Avila  Camacho?  Is  it 
proper  to  call  him  President  Camacho? 
(One  august  metropolitan  daily  recently 
had  him  headlined  as  “Comacho”,  but 
that  can  perhaps  be  forgiven  as  just  one 
of  those  things  that  happen  now  and  then 
in  even  the  best  of  newspapers.)  Is  it  cor¬ 
rect  to  refer  to  Rafael  .•\.  Calderon  Guar- 
dia.  President  of  Costa  Rica,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Guardia,  or  is  his  surname  Calde¬ 
ron?  If  one  wants  to  look  up  material  on 
the  Mexican  artist,  Roljerto  de  la  Cueva  y 
del  Rio,  or  the  writings  of  the  eminent 
Cuban  lawyer,  Antonio  .Sanchez  de  Busta¬ 
mante  y  Sirven,  what  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  does  one  approach?  In  the  salutation 
of  a  letter  to  the  Colombian  educator, 
writer,  and  dijilomat,  Daniel  Samper 
Ortega,  would  one  address  him  as  “Dear 
Dr.  Ortega,”  “Dear  Dr.  Samper,”  or 
would  it  perhaps  be  best  to  take  refuge  in 
the  more  ambiguous  but  safer  “My  dear 
Doctor”? 

If  a  person  uses  but  two  names,  as  do 


Lazaro  Cardenas  and  Jorge  Basadre,  no 
questions  arise,  for  the  first  is  of  course  the 
given  or  baptismal  name  and  the  second 
the  surname  inherited  from  the  father,  as 
is  the  custom  in  English-speaking  countries. 
Baptismal  names  are  reasonably  easy  to 
recognize,  as  they  are  usually  chosen  from 
the  church’s  list  of  saints  or  from  some  well 
known  historical  personage,  and  although 
a  child  may  lie  given  several  names  at 
baptism,  he  seldom  uses  more  than  two  in 
later  life.  Some  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  forenames  might  come  from  the  fact 
that  a  few  of  them  also  occur  as  surnames, 
such  as  Leon,  Cesar,  or  Alfonso;  and  there 
are  still  others,  formed  with  the  particle 
“de”  and  the  definite  article,  like  Juan  de 
la  Cruz  or  Maria  del  Pilar,  wherein  the 
second  part  might  possibly  l)e  mistaken  for 
the  prefix  type  of  surname.  However, 
more  often  than  not,  there  will  be  little 
uncertainty  in  distinguishing  given  names. 

The  most  common  form  of  compound 
surname  is  the  one  composed  of  the  sur¬ 
name  of  the  father  plus  the  maiden  sur¬ 
name  of  the  mother.  These  may  be 
written  as  two  separate  names,  they  may 
be  joined  by  y  (and)  or  by  a  hyphen, 
or  the  .second  part  (the  mother's  maiden 
surname)  may  be  designated  simply  by 
its  initial  letter.  In  the  following  examples, 
with  the  surname  in  each  case  printed  in 
italics  for  emphasis,  this  system  of  name 
formation  is  more  or  less  self-explanatory: 

Enrique  Ruiz  Guinazu  (son  of  Luis 
Maria  Ruiz  de  Grijalha  and  Dolores 
Guinazu) . 

Rafael  Aguilar  y  Santilldn  (son  of  Bruno 
Aguilar  v  Orendain  and  Concepcion  San- 
tillan). 

Carlos  Garda-Prada  (son  of  Pompilio 
Garda  y  Patino  and  Clementina  Prada  ) 
Ordonez)- 

Francisco  Antonio  Risquez  A.  (son  of 
Jesus  Maria  Risquez  and  Fernanda  Al¬ 
fonso). 
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Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  first  part  of  a  compound  surname 
is  inherited  directly  from  the  father  (who 
in  turn  inherited  it  from  his  father),  and 
the  second  part  is  inherited  directly  from 
the  mother  (who  likewise  in  turn  inherited 
it  from  her  father).  In  other  words,  the 
father's  paternal  surname  is  the  true  family 
name  and  if  only  one  surname  is  used,  it  is 
always  the  father's,  but  the  additional  use 
of  the  mother’s  paternal  surname  is  a 
generally  recognized  practice  among  all 
Spanish-speaking  people. 

Of  course,  like  all  rules,  this  one  has  its 
exceptions.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  compound  name  (usually  of  historical  or 
literary  interest)  is  inherited  intact  from 
the  father  and  the  mother's  maiden  sur¬ 
name  is  not  used,  as  in  Martin  Gomez 
Palacio  (son  of  Martin  Gomez  Palacio  and 
Sara  Ybarra).  .Also,  three  or  even  four 
surnames  are  sometimes  used,  which  may 
be  inherited  in  compound  form  from  either 
or  both  father  and  mother.  The  following 
are  examples  of  this  type  of  name  forma¬ 
tion: 

Luis  Rodriguez-Emhil  v  Uriosfe  (son  of 
Manuel  Rodriguez-Emhil  and  Clara  L'rioste). 

Francisco  Monterde  Garcia  Icazhalcela  (son 
of  Francisco  Monterde  y  Adalid  and  Dolores 
Garcia  Icazhalceta). 

Manuel  Marquez  Sterling  y  Loret  de  Mola 
(son  of  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling  and 
Helen  Loret  de  Mola). 

.Ml  of  the  names  given  above  as  examples 
have  been  masculine.  The  names  of  un¬ 
married  women  follow  exactly  the  same 
method  of  formation.  The  custom  re¬ 
garding  the  names  of  married  women, 
however,  requires  a  few  words  of  its  own. 
It  has  been  approximately  a  century  since 
Lucy  Stone  began  advocating  in  the 
United  States  that  women  should  retain 
their  own  names  after  marriage,  instead 
of  losing  their  personal  identities  in  their 
husbands’  names.  Except  among  women 


^vho  before  marriage  have  already  become 
well  known  in  their  chosen  business  or 
profession,  Lucy  Stone's  idea  has  not 
found  wide  acceptance,  and  even  the 
married  women  who  still  use  their  maiden 
names  in  public  life  almost  unanimously 
like  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  So-and-so  in 
their  private  lives. 

In  Spain  and  her  colonies,  however,  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  time  of  Lucy 
Stone,  women  did  not  change  their  names 
when  they  married.  In  Havelock  Ellis’s 
discussion  of  the  women  of  Spain  in 
Chapter  III  of  The  Soul  oj  Spain,  he  wrote: 
“Even  in  the  fourth  century  Spanish 
women  insisted  on  retaining  their  own 
names  after  marriage,  for  we  find  the 
Synod  of  Elvira  trying  to  limit  this  free¬ 
dom  ...”  It  was  in  the  year  305  or  306 
\.  D.  that  the  nineteen  bishops  and  twenty- 
four  presbyters  from  all  over  Spain,  who 
composed  the  Synod  of  Elvira  to  which 
Ellis  refers,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them, 
as  part  of  their  general  program  of  re¬ 
storing  order  and  discipline  among  the 
people,  to  devote  some  of  their  time  to  the 
question  of  women’s  names  after  marriage. 
More  than  1,500  years  elapsed,  however, 
before,  at  more  or  less  the  same  time  Miss 
Stone  began  propounding  the  idea  of  the 
retention  of  maiden  names  in  the  United 
States,  Spanish-speaking  women  began 
generally  to  assume  their  husbands’  names. 
The  usual  method  is  for  a  wife  to  drop  her 
mother’s  maiden  surname  and  to  use  her 
own  forename  and  father's  surname, 
followed  by  de  (of)  and  her  husband’s 
surname;  or  she  may  drop  her  maiden 
name  entirely,  using  her  own  given  name 
with  de  and  her  husband’s  surname.  Thus, 
Maria  Gonzalez  y  Gallardo,  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Jose  Escobar,  may  choose  to  be 
called  Maria  Gonzalez  de  Escobar,  or 
simply  Maria  de  Escobar;  and,  sifting  the 
name  down  to  what  she  would  actually  be 
called  by  those  who  do  not  know  her  well 
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cnoueih  to  address  her  by  her  bapiisinal 
name,  she  becomes  Sehora  de  Escobar. 
If  her  husband  dies,  she  will  then  be  known 
as  Marla  Gonzalez  viuda  de  Escobar 
(widow  of  Escobar). 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  particularly 
from  the  research  worker's  or  student’s 
point  of  view,  that  all  libraiA'  catalogues 
and  indexes,  bibliographies,  encyclopedias, 
and  other  reference  works  do  not  follow  a 
consistent  uniform  method  of  indexing 
Spanish  names.  C^ompound  and  prefix 
names  are  the  victims  of  several  varying 
practices.  Sometimes  a  person  is  listed 
under  the  first  part  of  a  compound  sur¬ 
name  and  sometimes  under  the  second 
part.  Prefixes  present  an  even  more  di¬ 
verse  picture,  as  some  indexing  practices 
postpone  the  entire  prefix,  others  enter  a 
name  under  the  article  liut  not  the  prepo¬ 
sition.  and  still  others,  if  preposition  and 
article  are  combined  in  one  word,  as  in 
del,  make  the  entry  under  the  combined 
prefix. 

In  a  thorough  and  carefully  dfKumented 
study  on  .Spanish  jtersonal  names.*  written 
for  the  [)ractical  purpose  of  helping  cata¬ 
loguers  and  bibliogra[)hers  to  solve  their 
indexing  problems,  Gharles  F.  Ciosnell,  of 
Queens  C'ollege  Library,  \ew  ^’ork.  took 
u[>  these  rpiestions  and  attem|)ted  t(i  work 
out  a  standard  guide.  His  investigations 
and  conclusions  simmer  down  into  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  short  and  simple  rule  by 
which  Spanish  name  entries  would  be 

*  (Sharif  i  /*.  Gosnelly  ^'Sfmmsh  Personal  ! he 

n.  It’.  It’i/son  C.ftmpnny^ 


made  under  the  first  part  that  is  definitely 
identifiable  as  not  a  given  or  baptismal 
name  and  by  which  all  prefixes  would  be 
postponed — plus  an  adequate  number  of 
cross-references  under  all  other  parts  of  the 
name.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  sug¬ 
gestion  on  Mr.  Gosnell’s  part,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  such  a  uniform  methtxl  is 
probably  still  remote. 

With  the  rather  numerous  foregoing 
models  as  a  background,  the  reader  can 
now  undoubtedly  solve  the  hypothetical 
name  puzzles  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  He  will  know,  for  example, 
that  in  Mexico  and  C'osta  Rica  the 
Presidents,  who  use  Ixith  paternal  and 
maternal  surnames,  are  .Avila  C^amacho 
and  C^alderon  Guardia,  res|)ectively,  and 
never  should  they  lx?  referred  to  by  their 
maternal  surnames  alone.  It  should  lx; 
plain,  ttx),  that  Daniel  Samper  Ortega 
should  lx‘  addressed  as  Dr.  .Samper  or 
Dr.  Sam|X'r  Ortega,  but  not  merely  as 
Dr.  Ortega.  .As  for  finding  Roix'rto  de  la 
Cueva  y  del  Rio  and  Antonio  Sanchez 
de  Bustamante  y  Sirven  in  a  catalogue 
or  reference  index,  the  lamentable  diver¬ 
sity  of  indexing  practices  must  lx-  re¬ 
membered,  and  if  they  do  not  ap|x*ar, 
as  they  logically  should,  under  0/«'«  and 
Sanchez  de  Huslamante,  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  names  can  be  tried  at  one's  leisure. 
Researchers  may  take  heart  from  the  cer¬ 
tain  kixnvledge  that  after  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphalxn  are  limittxl  in  number,  and 
eventually  the  desired  names  will  ajipear 
sciinewhere  along  the  way. 


The  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics 


At  the  sujja;cstion  of  C'hilc  and  the  United 
States  the  Third  Meetin"  of  Ministers  of 
Foreisin  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
w  ill  be  held  in  January  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
that  city  having  been  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  the  Third  Meeting  by  the  Second, 
w  hich  took  place  at  Habana  in  July  1940. 
Janttary  15  has  been  chosen  as  the  day 
for  the  opening  session. 

Fhc  following  communications  explain 
the  reason  for  the  Mcetina:: 

C^ABI.KGRAM  FROM  THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN 

Affairs  of  C^hii.e 
[  f  ronsldtion] 

December  9,  1941 

'I'o  the  CTiairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
THE  Pan  American  Union, 

\i’inhin,i;ton,  D.  (\ 

In  view  of  the  unjustified  aggression  against  the 
United  States  by  a  non-.\nieriean  power  and 
pursuant  to  Resolutions  1 5  and  1 7  adopted  by 
tile  Habana  Meeting  of  CUinsultation  in  July  1940. 
I  In-g  to  retpiest  Your  F.xeelleney  to  consult  with 
the  other  American  (iovernments  on  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  convoking  a  Third  Meeting  of  C^onsulta- 
tion  of  the  -Ministers  of  Foreign  Alfairs  of  the 
-Xmerican  Republics  in  order  to  consider  the 
situation  that  has  arisen  and  to  adopt  suitable 
measures  retiuired  by  the  solidarity  tif  our  nations 
and  the  defensr*  of  the  hemisphere.  I  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opiKirtimity  to  reiterate  to  Your 
F.xcelh'iicy  the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  most 
distinguish<-d  consideration. 

(.Signed)  Ji'AN  B.  Ros-sei  i'i 
.\lini\lrr  of  l^'orfi^tl  Affairs  oj  C.hilf 

Ml  MORAMIt  M  I’rFSEN  IFD  BY  I  HF  GOVERNMENT 
OF  nil  Uni  i  fd.Sta  i  f.s'io  I  HF  Fore  ign  Minisi  frs 
OF  I  HF  .'\mI  RICAN  Rl- 1*11111  ICS.  Gol*V  .SfNI'  TO 

nil.  Pan  .\mfrican  Union  December  It).  1941 
I'he  .\mei  ican  Republics,  at  the  Inter-.Xmerican 
(^inferences  held  in  Buenos  .\ires.  I.ima,  Panama, 


and  Habana,  have  jointly  recognized  that  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  security,  or  territorial  integrity  of 
any  .\meriean  Republic  is  of  common  concern 
to  all. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
-American  Republics  at  the  Consultative  Meeting 
held  in  Habana  in  July  of  1940,  and  entitled 
“Reciprocal  -Assistance  and  Cooperation  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Nations  of  the  -Americas,”  the 
-American  Republics  declared  that  “any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  non--Amcrican  state  against 
the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the 
sovereignty,  or  the  political  independence  of  an 
-American  state  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  states  which  signed  this 
declaration,”  and  further  declared  that  in  case 
such  acts  of  aggression  are  committed  against 
an  -American  state  by  a  non--American  nation 
“the  nations  signatory  to  the  present  declaration 
will  consult  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree 
upon  the  measures  it  mav  lie  advisable  to  take." 

On  Decemlx-r  ”,  1941,  without  warning  or 
notice,  and  during  the  course  of  negotiations 
entered  into  in  giKxl  faith  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  .States  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace,  territory  of  the  United  States  was  treach¬ 
erously  attacked  by  armed  forces  of  the  Japanese 
F.mpire. 

The  coiirsr*  of  events  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  F.urojH'  in  1939  cleaily  demonstrates  that  the 
fate  of  every  free  and  fx'acc-loving  nation  of  the 
worUI  hinges  u)M)n  the  outcome  of  the  present 
struggle  against  the  ruthless  efforts  of  certain 
Powers,  including  the  Japanese  F.mpire.  to 
dominate  the  entiie  earth  by  the  sword. 

File  wave  of  aggression  has  now  broken  u}xin 
the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

In  this  situation  that  menaces  the  jx-ace.  the 
sr'curity,  and  the  future  independence  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  a  consultation  of  the  Ministei'sof 
Foreign  .Affairs  ap^x'ars  to  lx*  of  urgent  tlesir- 
abilily. 

Fherefore.  in  conformity  with  the  pnx'cthire  on 
consultation  approved  by  the  .S'cond  Meeting  ol 
l''oreign  Ministers  at  Habana.  the  Government  ol 
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the  United  States  is  informing  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  of  its  desire  to 
hold  a  consultative  meeting  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  procedure  agreed  upon  in 
Habana  provides  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  shall  not  only  transmit  the 


request  for  consultation  but,  on  the  basis  of  the 
answer  received,  determine  the  date  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  prepare  the  agenda,  and  adopt  all  other 
measures  advisable  for  the  preparation  of  the 
meeting,  it  is  hojied  that  each  country  will  appro¬ 
priately  instruct  its  diplomatic  representative  in 
Washington  in  the  premises. 


The  Municipal  Library  of  Sao  Paulo 
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RODOLFO  A.  RIVERA 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Cooperation  with  Latin  America 


A  twenty-story  skyscraper  library  will  be 
opened  in  January  1942  to  serve  Sao 
Paulo,  the  metropolis  of  southern  Brazil 
and  a  progressive,  wide-awake  community 
of  over  1,500,000  inhabitants.  What  this 
admirable  home  of  books  will  be  and  the 
importance  it  will  have  for  the  city  arc 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  enterprising 
librarian  is  Dr.  Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes, 
a  European-trained  Paulista.  The  .Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  counted  itself 
fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Moraes  among  its 
distinguished  guests  at  its  San  Francisco 
Conference  in  1939,  after  which  he  visited 
and  observed  public  and  university  libra¬ 
ries  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
two  months,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  organization  and  philosophy  of 
library  service  in  this  country. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Moraes  the 
Sao  Paulo  Library  has  taken  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  important  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  center  not  only  for  reading 
but  also  for  learning  and  research. 

Brazil  has  778  public  libraries  registered 
with  the  National  Book  Institute.  .Among 


these  is  the  National  Library  at  Rio  de  |  e 
Janeiro,  which  has  a  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  million  and  a  half  volumes,  an 
untold  wealth  of  manuscripts,  and  a  com¬ 
petent  staff.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
which  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Federal 
District,  has  139  libraries  and  is  followed 
by  Minas  Gerais  with  1 1 2,  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  with  56.  Judging  from  these  fig¬ 
ures,  the  position  of  Sao  Paulo  is  imijortant. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  consider  here  the 
advancement  of  libraries  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Culture  of  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  .A  brief  description  of  some  aspects 
of  this  Department  is  pertinent. 

In  1934  it  was  organized  by  Fabio 
Prado,  then  Prefect  of  Sao  Paulo.  The 
Municipal  Library,  founded  in  1925,  was 
made  a  division  of  the  Department  and  a 
detailed  plan  of  library  reform  to  be  put 
in  operation  over  a  period  of  years  was 
decided  upon.  This  plan  included  vari¬ 
ous  points:  1,  complete  reorganization  of 
the  technical  services;  2,  adoption  of  a  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  of  library  extension;  3, 
training  of  personnel;  and  4,  cooperation 
with  other  cultural  institutions. 
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The  first  problem  was  attacked  immedi¬ 
ately  and  attempts  were  made  to  assemble 
a  competent  stall'  to  operate  the  city  li¬ 
brary.  The  cataloging  and  classification 
were  remodeled  and  systematized  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  practice;  the  whole  internal 
organization  was  brought  up  to  date — im¬ 
portant  tasks  which  the  public  docs  not 
know  about,  but  which  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  library.  It  is  with  just  pride  that 
Dr.  Moraes  claims  that  service  in  his 
library  is  thoroughly  efficient.  This  over¬ 
hauling  was  carried  out  through  tremen¬ 
dous  efl'orts  on  the  part  of  the  staff’,  but 
would  not  have  produced  the  e.xpectcd  re¬ 
sults  unless  it  had  been  accompanied  by 
other  measures  taken  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
erection  of  a  library  worthy  of  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  of  its  importance  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  center.  Started  during  Prado’s  ad¬ 


ministration,  the  building  was  continued 
by  his  succe-ssors.  As  has  been  said,  the 
library  will  soon  be  completely  installed  in 
its  new  home.  Surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
garden,  it  stands  on  the  corner  of  the  Rua 
Consolagao  and  the  Rua  San  Luiz,  facing 
the  former.  In  order  to  give  the  building 
a  more  attractive  setting  in  the  midst  of  the 
Paulista  metropolis,  it  was  decided  to  have 
a  public  sqtiare  in  front  of  it.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  will  be  one  of  the  choicest  spots 
in  Sao  Paulo,  crowned  as  it  is  by  a  twenty- 
story  tower  of  books.  Everything  in  the 
planning  of  the  building  was  carefully 
studied  in  order  to  provide  the  reader 
with  a  maximum  of  comfort  and  efficiency. 
It  will  have  air-conditioning  and  carefully 
chosen  lighting,  elevators,  book  conveyors, 
etc.,  all  of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  library  will 
provide  ample  room  for  expansion.  The 
present  book  stacks  will  accommodate 
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500,000  volumes  and  there  is  additional 
space  for  as  many  more.  Every'  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  planned  with  the  thought  of 
providing  the  reader  with  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  and  study  equal  to  those  found  in 
the  most  modern  libraries.  Many  .serv¬ 
ices  new  to  Brazil  will  be  established:  a 
competent  reference  and  bibliography 
department,  free  book  circulation,  an  art 
department,  and  others. 

When  the  Library  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Culture  drew  up  its  plan  for 
library'  extension  in  connection  with  the 
second  point  on  its  program,  this  plan 
consisted  of  two  parts:  the  creation  of  a 
children’s  library  and  libraries  in  city 
parks,  and  a  system  of  branch  libraries  for 
various  sections  of  the  city.  The  children's 
library  is  already  functioning  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  far  above  all  expectations.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  children  make  their 
appearance  daily.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  Sao  Paulo;  in  a  suit¬ 
able  environment  the  children  find  an 
appropriate  collection  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  like  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  can¬ 
not  be  found  elsewhere  in  Brazil.  W  omen 
librarians  are  there  to  help  the  children, 
who  are  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please.  They  ask  for  the  books  they  want 
to  see  and  take  home  those  they  choose. 

Once  a  week  there  are  movies  for 
children.  The  films  shown  are  especially 
selected  for  them,  and  the  equipment  used 
is  as  good  as  that  of  any  movie  house  in  the 
city.  In  this  way,  the  library  is  a  place  of 
both  recreation  and  culture  for  the  children. 

In  the  spacious  new  building  the  model 
children’s  department  will  also  be  a  center 
for  the  training  of  children’s  librarians. 
In  Brazil,  as  in  any  other  country,  it  is 
advantageous  to  instill  the  reading  habit 
in  the  younger  generation. 

In  pursuit  of  the  plan  of  e.xtension  ser¬ 
vice  the  Library  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Culture  inaugurated  an  open  air 


library  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  ii 

attracting  readers  to  the  main  building.  i: 

Installed  in  a  special  automobile,  it  is  sta-  e 
tioned  alternately  in  two  city  parks.  It  a 
carries  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  c 
The  many  people  who  flock  to  it  are  clear 
testimony  of  its  usefulness.  Over  20,000 
persons  came  to  its  doors  this  last  year. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  start  any 
of  the  branch  libraries,  although  one  of 
the  buildings  has  been  completed  in  a 
workers’  residential  section.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Municipal  Government  to 
proceed  with  the  expansion  of  the  plan  of 
the  Library  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Culture  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  will  permit.  This  part  of  the  plan  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  library  devel¬ 
opment  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  idea  is  to  make 
the  branches  reading  centers,  while  the 
central  library  will  be  the  study,  research 
and  reference  center.  This  system  not  only 
will  prevent  overcrowding  at  the  main  lib¬ 
rary,  but  will  also  bring  books  closer  to  the 
people  and  within  easier  reach,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  maximum  opportunity  for  reading. 

None  of  these  ideas  would  have  been 
possible  without  a  competent  staff.  The 
amateur  phase  of  librarianship  is  now  long 
past.  The  modern  librarian  requires  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes 
of  his  profession  just  as  doctors  or  engi¬ 
neers  need  specialized  training.  This  spe¬ 
cialization  is  necessary  if  the  library  is  to 
be  more  than  a  place  to  store  books.  To 
solve  this  problem  the  Library  Division 
founded  a  Library  School  in  1937. 
Through  that  school  passed  not  only  all 
the  staff  members  of  the  Municipal 
Library,  but  those  of  many  other  libraries 
in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Unfortunately, 
the  Department  of  Culture  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  this  school,  but  the 
Free  School  of  Sociology  and  Political 
Science,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  worthy 
cause,  opened  a  course  in  library  science 
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in  1940.  Sixty  students  registered  and  it 
is  hoped  the  course  may  be  continued  and 
expanded  without  interruption.  To  be 
appointed  to  a  library  in  Sao  Paulo,  the 
candidate  needs  a  library  science  diploma 
and  must  pass  an  examination.  Strict 
compliance  with  this  regulation  will  assure 
the  continuation  of  the  school  and  the 
problem  of  the  lay  librarian  will  have  been 
solved. 

The  Director  of  the  Municipal  Library 
believes  that  cooperation  with  other 
learned  institutions  is  essential,  since  a 
library  cannot  isolate  itself.  In  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Book  Institute  it  is 
compiling  a  Brazilian  bibliography,  at 
least  one  volume  to  be  issued  annually. 
The  first  is  to  cover  everything  published 
in  Brazil  in  1938.  The  Institute  will  com¬ 
pile  data  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  library  for 
Sao  Paulo,  and  together  they  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  format,  organization,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  bibliography. 


During  the  last  academic  year  two  im¬ 
portant  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  Municipal  Library  were  granted 
fellowships  to  study  in  this  country.  At 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Library 
School  they  made  a  remarkable  record. 
They  have  already  returned  to  Sao  Paulo 
to  assume  positions  of  responsibility.  One, 
Jose  Almeida  de  Azevedo,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  cataloging  department;  the  other, 
Maria  Leonor  Boigtlacnder,  will  be  head 
of  the  reference  department.  Another 
member  of  the  Library  staff,  Irene  de 
Bojano,  attended  the  Inter- American  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
last  winter. 

There  is  very  close  cooperation  between 
the  Sao  Paulo  Library  and  the  .American 
Library  .Association,  and  it  had  been 
hoped  that  the  librarians  of  the  United 
States  would  be  represented  at  the  time  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  building, 
when  it  takes  place  in  January. 


Indi«n  motive  from  Bra^deirA  Musica** 


Inter-American  Conference 
of  Police  and  Judicial  Authorities 


The  Inter- American  Conference  of  Police 
and  Judicial  Authorities  was  provided  for  in 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Second  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics,  held  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  in  July  1940. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  after  consultation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Argentina,  agreed  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  should  meet  in  Buenos  .\ires  in 
September  1942,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Government  of  .Argentina.  The 
Governing  Board  formulated  the  program 
and  regulations  of  the  Conference  which, 
after  submission  to  the  member  Govern¬ 
ments,  were  approved  at  the  session  of 
November  5,  1941. 

Each  .American  Republic  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference  by  a  jurist  with 
plenipotentiary  powers,  who  may  be  ac¬ 
companied  to  the  plenary  or  committee 
sessions  by  technical  advisers  appointed 
by  the  respective  governments  in  the 
number  they  deem  necessary.  Such  tech¬ 
nical  advisers,  however,  will  have  no  vote. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  is  as 
follows: 

I.  National  Defense  .\gainst  Espionage, 

Sabotage,  Treason,  Sedition  and  Subver¬ 
sive  Activities 

1.  Police  and  legal  control  of  the  diffusion  of 
propaganda  directed,  assisted  or  abetted  by  foreign 
governments,  groups  or  individuals  tending  to 
place  in  jeopardy  the  security,  institutions  and 
democratic  ideals  of  the  .American  Republics. 


2.  Police  and  legal  control  of  activities  directed,  i 
iissisted  or  abetted  by  foreign  governments.  | 
groups  or  individuals  tending  to  foment  military- 

or  civil  disorder. 

3.  Police  and  Judicial  control  of  activities 
directed  against  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  industries,  utilities  and  defense 
establishments. 

4.  Coordination  of  the  activities,  responsibilities 
and  methods  of  the  police  authorities  of  each  of 
the  American  Republics  in  the  foregoing  fields. 

5.  Review  of  existing  legislation  and  of  judicial 
procedures  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  and  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  American  Republics  of  similar 
laws  and  regulations  within  their  constitutional 
limits. 

II.  Inter-American  Cooperation 

1.  Coordination  of  the  systems  established  in 
each  State: 

(a)  For  the  identification  of  persons  and  for  the 
recording  of  data  on  their  conduct  and  act¬ 
ivities. 

(b)  For  the  exchange  of  information  on  the 
transit  of  persons  from  one  State  to  another. 

2.  Agreement  on  rules  and  procedures: 

(а)  For  the  communication  of  judicial  sen¬ 
tences  handed  down  in  one  State  which  might 
interest  another. 

(б)  For  compliance  with  requests  for  extra¬ 
dition. 

(c)  For  facilitating  the  issuance  of  documen¬ 
tary  proof  and  data  on  the  commission  of 
criminal  acts. 

(</)  For  the  expulsion  of  undesirable  aliens. 

3.  Coopieration  between  the  civil  authorities 
of  all  of  the  American  Republics,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  information,  and 
the  maintenace  of  liaison  with  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  of  these  Republics  in  connection 
therewith. 
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De  Medellin  a  Bogota 

JOSE  MEDINA 


.  .  .  El  regreso  a  Bogota  tiene  sus  en- 
cantos.  Aqui  hay  vida  de  ciudad.  Casi 
todos  los  aspectos  de  la  capital  tienen 
variedad  de  expresion  y  hacen  agradable 
el  tiempo.  En  Medellin  la  vida  es  muy 
distinta.  De  la  fabrica  a  la  casa  y  al  dia 
siguiente  nos  volvemos  al  trabajo.  Oca- 
sionalmente  vamos  al  cine  para  cambiar  el 
panorama  del  Club  Union,  en  donde  el 
tema  obligado  es  el  movimiento  de  los 
negocios.  La  politica  nacional,  la  guerra 
europea,  las  actividades  del  gobierno,  son 
temas  que  surgen  cuando  hay  una  pausa 
en  la  discusion  de  los  problemas  indus- 
triales  o  en  la  serie  de  comentarios  al  rede- 
dor  de  los  negocios  del  ganado,  de  la  pro- 
duccion  de  oro,  o  de  la  venta  de  mercan- 
cias.  Y  si  a  alguien  se  le  ocurre  salir  a 
caminar,  despues  de  la  comida,  el  saludo 
obligado  de  los  amigos  es  siempre  re- 
lacionado  con  los  negocios,  en  forma  de 
preguntas: 

“^Muy  ocupado?,”  o  “^Estuvieron  bue- 
nas  las  ventas?”  “;Que  tal  la  feria  de 
hoy?”  .  .  . 

Medellin  no  tiene  zonas  de  negocios  y 
zonas  de  ociosos.  Existen  unos  pocos 
cafes  en  el  centra  de  la  ciudad  sin  las 
oleadas  de  concurrentes  que  vemos  en 
Bogota,  en  donde  los  cafes  constituyen  una 
institucion  tan  necesaria  como  los  famosos 
establecimientos  de  las  ciudades  europeas. 
En  la  capital  antioquena  no  hay  grupos  en 
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las  calles  y  esquinas  en  charla  continua. 
Bogota  es  una  ciudad  en  donde  se  conversa 
todo  el  dia.  Los  ociosos  se  ocupan  de 
ociosidades,  y  las  personas  serias  discuten 
la  politica  y  “la  situacion.”  Esto  de  “la 
situacion”  es  un  tema  inagotable. 

En  Bogota  las  zonas  de  interes  estan  muy 
claramente  definidas.  Si  usted  quiere  que 
lo  tomen  en  serio  debe  frecuentar  los  cafes 
de  la  Carrera  Octava,  entre  las  Calles  13 
y  14.1  Quien  se  detenga  en  la  esquina  de 
la  Carrera  Septima  con  la  Calle  14  es  un 
poeta,  un  politico,  un  empleado  publico  o 
un  turista.  Baja  una  cuadra  por  la  misma 
Calle  14  hasta  la  Carrera  Octava,  y  ya  es 
un  hombre  de  negocios.  La  zona  de  esta- 
cionamiento  es  decisiva. 

Y  dentro  de  estas  zonas  los  cafes  y 
restaurantes  tienen  sus  publicos.  Por 
ejemplo,  a  pocos  metros  de  la  Carrera 
Septima  para  arriba,  hay  senadores  y  re- 
presentantes,  estadistas  de  cuerpo  entero 
y  aspirantes  a  estadistas,  periodistas  y 
profesores,  y  un  publico  que  no  frecuen- 
taria  los  establecimientos  similares  a  la 
vuelta  dc  la  esquina,  sobre  la  Carrera 
Septima.  En  la  Carrera  Octava,  en  la 
cuadra  de  los  negocios,  cada  cafe  tiene  su 
publico  especial,  pero  en  todo  caso  de 
actividades  comerciales,  bancarias  y  bursa- 
tiles. 

•  In  Colombian  cities  which,  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  for  Spanish  colonial  cities,  have  in  general  a 
checkerboard  plan,  all  the  calles  are  parallel  and  the  Ca¬ 
rreras,  also  parallel,  form  the  other  sides  of  the  squares. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


At  the  first  rcje;ular  session  of  the  1941-42 
season  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Secretary'  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  of  the  United  States  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  is  the  ninth  consecutive  year  that 
Mr.  Hull  has  held  that  position,  and  he  is 
the  first  person  in  the  history'  of  the  Union 
to  do  so.  The  vice-chairman  elected  is 
Dr.  Diogenes  Escalante,  the  Ambassador 
of  Venezuela. 

Inter- American  Conference  of  Police  and 
Judicial  Authorities 

The  Governing  Board  approved  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  Inter-American 
Conference  of  Police  and  Judicial  Authori- 
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ties;  the  report  stated  that  the  government 
of  .Argentina  had  agreed  to  the  meeting  of 
the  conference  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1942,  and  it  contained  the  program 
and  regulations  of  the  conference,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  governments, 
members  of  the  Union.  For  the  text  of 
the  program,  see  p.  44. 

Inter- American  Copyright  Protection 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  requested  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  to  transmit  the  draft  Protocol 
on  Inter-.\mcrican  Copyright  Protection 
presented  for  its  consideration  to  the 
American  governments  for  their  com¬ 
ments,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  com- 
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merits,  to  prepare  a  definite  convention  on 
the  subject,  which  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  at  an  international  conference 
or  opened  for  signature  by  the  American 
republics  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  draft  protocol  was  presented  to  the 
governments,  and  now  has  been  amended 
to  conform  with  the  suggestions  received 
from  10  countries.  The  committee  of  the 
Governing  Board  to  which  the  matter  had 
been  entrusted  reported  that,  in  view'  of  the 


importance  that  the  question  of  copyright 
protection  has  assumed  in  the  movement 
of  cultural  interchange  among  the  .Ameri¬ 
cas,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  certain 
that  the  convention  in  final  form  has  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  acceptance  and 
ratification  by  the  member  governments, 
and  recommended  that  those  governments 
that  have  not  as  yet  commented  on  the 
protocol  be  invited  to  do  so  on  or  before 
February  15,  1942. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Agreement  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  desirous  of  finding  practical 
solutions  for  a  number  of  jiroblems  of 
mutual  interest,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
series  of  conversations  and  negotiations 
over  a  period  of  months.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  United  States 
announced  with  deep  satisfaction  on  No¬ 
vember  19,  1941,  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  regard  to  a  number  of  those  matters, 
as  follow's: 

I.  Expropriation  of  Petroleum  Properties 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  today  between  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  and  the  Department  of 
State,  provision  is  made  for  determining  the  a- 
mount  due  to  the  American  companies  and  in¬ 
terests  whose  properties  and  rights  have  been 
affected  to  their  detriment  by  acts  of  the  Mexican 
Government  through  acts  of  expropriation  or 
otherwise  on  March  18,  1938  and  subsequent 
thereto,  excepting  those  which  have  already  made 
separate  arrangements  with  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment. 


The  two  Governments  will  each  appoint  within 
the  next  thirty  days  an  expert  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  determine  the  just  compiensation  to 
be  paid  the  American  owners  for  their  propierties 
and  rights  and  interests. 

If  the  American  and  Mexican  experts  shall 
agree  upion  the  amount  to  be  paid,  they  shall 
render  their  Joint  report  to  the  two  Governments 
within  five  months.  If  they  shall  be  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  within  that  time,  each  shall 
submit  a  separate  report  to  his  Government  within 
a  further  pieriod  of  thirty  days.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  such  reports,  the  two  Goverments  shall  seek 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  to  determine  the 
amount  of  compiensation  to  be  paid. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  today  making  a 
cash  depiosit  of  $9,000,000  on  account  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  affected  American 
companies  and  interests. 

II.  Cl  ALMS 

The  two  Governments  have  found  a  means, 
so  long  lacking,  of  adjusting  other  outstanding 
property  claims,  including  the  so-called  General 
Claims  and  the  agrarian  claims. 

Under  a  Claims  Convention  signed  today, 
Mexico  agrees  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000  in  full  settlement  of  these 
property  claims.  Mexico  will  make  a  payment 
of  $3,000,000  on  account  at  the  time  of  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  Convention.  Mexico  has 
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already  made  payments  amounting  to  (3,000,000 
on  account  of  agrarian  claims  arising  between 
August  30,  1 927  and  October  7,  1 940. 

The  balance  remaining  due  to  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $34,000,000,  after  the 
$3,000,000  payment  when  ratifications  are  ex¬ 
changed,  will  be  liquidated  over  a  period  of  years 
through  the  annual  payment  by  Mexico  of 
$2,500,000,  beginning  in  1942. 

III.  Trade  Agreement 
The  two  Governments  have  decided  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
Formal  announcement  of  intention  to  negotiate 
will  be  made  in  due  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  jjertinent  provisions  of  law. 

IV.  Stabilization  of  the  Mexican  Peso- 
U.  S.  Dollar  Rate  of  Exchange 
The  Treasury  Department  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  monetary  and  financial  cooperation 
with  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Banco  de 
Mexico,  which  will  provide,  among  other  things, 
for  the  purchase  of  Mexican  piesos  with  United 
States  dollars.  The  U.  S.  dollars  thus  acquired 
by  the  Mexican  authorities  will  greatly  assist  them 
in  stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the  pieso  in 
terms  of  the  dollar,  to  the  mutual  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  two  countries. 

V.  Mexican  Silver 

The  Treasury  Department  has  also  indicated 
its  willingness  to  purchase  newly  mined  Mexican 
silver  direct  from  the  Mexican  Government  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  under  which  such  purchases 
were  made  prior  to  1938. 

VI.  Financing  of  Mexican  Projects 
The  Mexican  Government  has  been  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years  in  an  impiortant  highway- 
construction  program.  It  has  financed  a  large 
part  of  this  construction  through  the  issuance  of 
highway  bonds  which  have  been  consistently 
serviced  without  any  delays  or  difficulties.  In 
order  that  the  Mexican  Government  may  ex- 
piedite  this  highway-construction  program,  it 
has  requested  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  accept 
certain  of  these  highway  bonds  as  security  for 
credits.  The  Expiort-Import  Bank  has  acceded 
to  this  request  and  has  opened  a  credit  on  this 
account. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Mexican  highway 
system  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Highway  and  that  construction  work 
is  well  advanced  in  Mexico  and  a  number  of 
the  other  American  republics. 


The  Export-Impiort  Bank  is  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  sympathetically  other  requests  for  credits 
for  developments  in  Mexico,  whether  they  are  to 
be  executed  by  the  Mexican  Government  or  are 
private  enterprises  guaranteed  by  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  one  of  its  official  agencies. 

VII.  Other  Problems 
The  two  Governments  are  actively  continuing 
to  study  all  other  problems  of  interest  to  them. 

The  text  of  the  exchange  of  notes  follow  s. 

J^ovembfr  19,  1941. 

Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Your  Excellency’s  note  of  today’s  date,  reading  as 
follows: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  conversa¬ 
tions  I  have  had  with  Your  Excellency  with 
reference  to  compiensating  the  nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  whose  properties, 
rights  or  interests  in  the  petroleum  industry  in 
the  United  Mexican  States  were  affected  by  acts 
of  expropriation  or  otherwise  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  subsequent  to  March  17,  1938. 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  the  following 
has  been  agreed  upon: 

“1.  Each  of  the  Governments  will  appioint, 
within  the  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  this 
note,  an  expiert  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  United  States  of  America  whose 
properties,  rights  or  interests  in  the  petroleum 
industry  in  the  United  Mexican  States  were 
affected  to  their  detriment  by  acts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico  subsequent  to  March  17, 
1938.  Nevertheless,  the  provisions  of  this  note 
do  not  apply  to  projierties,  rights  or  interests 
which  may  have  been  included  in  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  their  purchase,  transfer  or 
indemnification  concluded  between  their  own¬ 
ers  or  possessors  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  and,  in  consequence, 
the  experts  will  exclude  from  their  evaluation 
proceedings  and  reports  said  rights,  interests 
and  properties. 

“2.  The  designated  experts  will  hold  their 
first  meeting  in  Mexico  City  within  15  days 
following  the  appointment  last  made  by  either 
Government.  The  later  meetings  and  other 
activities  of  the  expierts  will  take  place  on  the 
dates  and  at  the  places  which  the  expierts  them¬ 
selves  determine  within  the  pieriods  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  agreement  and  they  shall  be  held 
on  Mexican  territory. 
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“3.  Each  Government  shall  designate  such 
assistants  as  the  resp>ective  experts  may  require 
to  facilitate  their  labors. 

“4.  The  expenses  of  salaries,  maintenance, 
transp>ortation  and  other  incidental  expend!* 
tures  of  the  experts  and  their  assistants,  will  be 
met  by  the  Government  naming  them.  The 
joint  expenses  incurred  during  the  proceedings 
of  the  experts  shall  be  shared  equally  by  the 
two  Governments. 

“5.  The  exp>erts  shall  at  all  times  closely 
collaborate  and  cooperate  in  their  evaluation 
proceedings.  They  may  obtain  directly  such 
data  and  evidence  as  they  may  consider  p)er- 
tinent  to  forming  their  opinion,  or  receive  them 
from  the  interested  persons  and  institutions  and 
from  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

“6.  The  experts  shall  have  free  access  to  all 
records  in  the  p>osscssion  of  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  to  the  oil  fields,  lands,  in¬ 
stallations,  offices,  buildings  and  any  other 
properties  whatsoever  involved  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  evaluation.  The  United 
States  expert,  on  the  request  of  the  Mexican 
expert,  will  ask  the  interested  persons  and 
institutions  for  pertinent  evidence;  when  such 
request  relates  to  evidence  already  submitted 
by  such  persons  or  institutions  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  request  will  bring  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  applicable  provision  of  paragraph  9. 

“7.  As  soon  as  one  expert  obtains  or  learns 
of  any  pertinent  data,  repwrt,  or  evidence,  he 
will  inform  the  other.  Either  expert  may  re- 
([uest  from  the  other  the  furnishing  of  any  data, 
repxirt  or  evidence  which  for  any  reason  is 
available  only  to  the  other. 

“8.  Within  a  period  of  two  months,  from  the 
date  of  their  first  meeting,  the  experts  shall  ob¬ 
tain  and  receive  all  data,  reports,  and  evidence; 
except  that  a  further  period  of  one  month  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  presentation  by  either  expert 
of  additional  data,  repwrts  and  evidence  comple¬ 
menting,  clarifying  or  rectifying  the  material 
obtained  or  received  in  the  said  period  of  two 
months. 

“9.  The  experts  are  required  to  examine  and 
appraise  all  the  proofs  obtained  directly  or  that 
may  be  submitted  to  them.  They  shall  not 
take  into  account  any  specific  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  ex  parte  when  the  person  or  institution 
submitting  it  refuses  in  connection  with  it  to 
furnish  pertinent  complementary  evidence  re¬ 
quested  by  the  United  States  expert,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  6.  The 


experts  shall  not  take  into  account  reasons  of  a 
technical  nature  in  formulating  their  decisions 
— be  these  joint  or  those  submitted  in  disagree¬ 
ment — but  will  fix  adequate  indemnities  on  the 
basis  of  common  rules  of  justice  and  equity  and 
will  be  guided  by  the  value  of  the  propjcrties, 
rights  or  interests  at  the  time  they  were  affected 
by  acts  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  provided 
that  these  propjerties,  rights  or  interests  had 
been  acquired  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
of  America  prior  to  March  18,  1938. 

“10.  The  expierts  shall  complete  their  work 
within  five  months  from  the  date  of  this  note. 
If  they  are  in  accord  regarding  the  amount  of 
the  compiensation  due  to  the  affected  United 
States  nationals,  they  shall  submit  a  joint  repiort 
to  the  two  Governments  fixing  exactly  the 
indemnities  upion  which  they  agree.  The 
expierts  shall  formulate  recommendations  as 
to  the  manner  and  conditions  of  payment  of 
the  compicnsation. 

“11.  The  expierts  shall  fix  equitable  interest 
upxin  the  indemnity  compiensation  they  find  due; 
this  interest  will  apply  from  the  date  fixed  by 
these  expierts  up  to  the  time  of  payment. 

“12.  Both  Governments  agree  to  consider 
unappealable  the  joint  repiort  resulting  from 
the  agreement  of  the  expierts,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  as  definitive,  the  compiensation  and 
interest  fixed  in  such  repxirt. 

“13.  If,  within  the  pieriod  indicated  in  para¬ 
graph  10,  the  expierts  are  unable  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  the  amount  of  just  compiensa¬ 
tion,  each  one,  within  an  additional  pieriod  of 
one  month,  shall  submit  to  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment  a  separate  repiort  spiccifying  the  compensa¬ 
tions  which  he  considers  due. 

“14.  In  the  event  that  the  two  expierts  fail 
to  agree,  and  upion  the  expiration  of  the  pieriod 
specified  in  paragpraph  13,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  shall,  within  a  pieriod  of  one  month, 
initiate  diplomatic  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  amount  of  the  compensations 
to  be  paid. 

“15.  If,  within  a  pieriod  of  five  months  from 
the  date  of  initiation  of  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  provided  in  paragraph  14,  the  two 
Governments  do  not  agree  upion  the  amount  of 
compiensation  to  be  paid,  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  without  effect,  and  there  shall  be 
returned  to  the  United  Mexican  States,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  thereof,  the  amount 
depiosited  in  accordance  with  the  piertinent 
stipulation  of  the  following  paragraph. 

“16.  The  two  Governments  shall  agree  upion 
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the  manner  and  conditions  of  payment  of  the 
compensation  found  to  be  due  to  the  affected 
United  States  nationals  under  either  of  the 
two  aforementioned  procedures.  Such  pay¬ 
ment  shall,  however,  be  completed  within  a 
p>eriod  of  not  more  than  seven  years. 

“The  Government  of  Mexico  will  deliver 
today,  as  a  dejxjsit,  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000 
(nine  million  dollars),  United  States  currency, 
which  sum  shall  be  applied  immediately  on 
account  of  the  compensation  determined  to 
be  due. 

“17.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  facilitate  negotiations  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  and  representatives  of  such  oil 
companies  as  may  be  interested  in  an  agreement 
for  the  marketing  of  exports  of  Mexican  fietro- 
leum  products. 

“18.  Nothing  contained  in  this  note  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  or  be  invoked  by  either 
of  the  two  Governments  in  the  settlement,  be¬ 
tween  them,  of  any  future  difficulty,  conflict, 
controversy  or  arbitration.  The  action  herein 
provided  for  is  considered  as  singular  and  ex¬ 
ceptional,  appropriate  solely  to  this  case,  and 
motivated  by  the  character  of  the  problem 
itself.” 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  confirm 
the  understanding  we  have  reached  as  set 
forth  in  Your  Excellency’s  note  under 
reference. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  a.ssur- 
ances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Cordell  Hull 

His  Excellency 

Seiior  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera, 

Ambassador  oj  Mexico. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Ecuador 

On  August  10,  1941,  the  President  of 
Ecuador,  Dr.  Carlos  Arroyo  del  Rio,  read 
his  annual  message  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  The  message  summarized  in  more 
or  less  detail  the  many  problems,  domestic 
and  international,  that  now  confront  the 
nation. 


Touching  first  upon  foreign  affairs,  the 
President  stated  that  the  international 
problem,  in  respect  to  both  the  boundar\’ 
dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  and 
the  world  situation  in  general,  is  of  out¬ 
standing  importance.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  he  reiterated  the  fact  that  Ecuador 
proposed  that  the  boundary  controversy 
lie  submitted  to  arbitration  and  accepted 
the  offer  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  in  solving  the 
differences.  In  regard  to  the  situation 
created  by  the  war  in  Europe,  he  stated 
that  Ecuador  w'ill  adopt  no  apathetic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  threats  to  continental  se¬ 
curity  but  will  cooperate  to  the  best  of 
its  ability  in  all  hemispheric  defense  meas¬ 
ures. 

National  defense  was  a  matter  of  great 
preoccupation  to  the  Government,  said 
the  President.  Affirming  that  militar\- 
preparation  should  be  organized  and  con¬ 
stant,  he  requested  that  Congress  grant 
the  Government  powers  adequate  for  any 
contingency  and  asked  for  reforms  to  the 
nation’s  military'  legislation  that  would 
lie  conducive  to  an  effective  organization 
of  the  countr\'’s  armed  forces. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  country's 
finances,  the  President  pointed  out  that  to 
already  existing  economic  difficulties  had 
been  added  those  resulting  from  the  war 
in  Europe.  The  economic  effects  of  the 
war  are  felt  daily  and  the  task  of  seeking  a 
balance  between  decreased  national  rev¬ 
enues  and  necessary  expenditures  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complicated. 
Customs  receipts  were  drastically  impaired 
following  passage  of  the  decree  controlling 
imports;  exports  of  oil  decreased  because 
of  the  difficulties  and  limitations  of  trans¬ 
portation;  revenues  of  the  State  Monopoly 
diminished  because  of  decreased  sales  of 
aguardiente  following  an  increase  in  its 
price;  and  since  these  are  the  principal 
sources  of  national  income,  the  effect  on 
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the  national  treasury  was  inevitably  ad¬ 
verse.  But  in  spite  of  these  economic 
reverses,  the  aim  of  the  Government,  said 
the  President,  has  been  not  to  create  new 
tax  levies  but  to  collect  and  use  existing 
ones  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

In  reference  to  governmental  adminis¬ 
tration,  both  national  and  local,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  voiced  regret  at  the  decentralization 
of  the  Executive  Power  and  the  lack  of 
administrative  unity  that  prevails  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  Government,  and  he  urged 
Congress  to  make  a  study  of  the  present 
administrative  system  with  a  view  toward 
its  reform.  In  order  that  municipal 
authorities  may  function  with  all  the 
guarantees  and  facilities  granted  them  by 
the  Constitution,  he  urgently  recom¬ 
mended  a  legal  reform  that  would,  in 
certain  cases,  end  the  term  of  office  of  the 
members  of  town  and  city  councils  and 
lead  the  way  to  new  elections.  In  general, 
he  said,  government  intervention  in  the 
inspection  and  auditing  of  municipal 
affairs  should  be  broader  and  more 
efficient,  in  order  to  prevent  irregularities 
and  misfeasance  on  the  part  of  municipal 
authorities. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  said 
the  President,  has  suffered  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  excessive  administrative 
decentralization  that  makes  a  well-inte¬ 
grated  public  works  plan  almost  impossible 
for  the  country.  He  urged  a  reform  in 
this  respect,  in  order  that  all  efforts  might 
be  concentrated  and  more  effective  results 
obtained.  He  asked  that  a  carefully 
planned  national  public  works  program 
be  formulated,  based  on  a  realistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  needs  and  available  funds,  in  order 
to  solve  this  difficult  but  very  essential 
problem. 

Referring  briefly  to  highways,  he  stated 
that  after  the  Government  obtained  the 
51,150,000  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  in  May  1940, 


5900,000  of  which  was  for  road  construc¬ 
tion,  contracts  were  let  for  work  on  the 
following  highways,  which  will  serve  sev¬ 
eral  important  sections  of  the  country: 
Quito-Quininde,  Cuenca-Loja,  Cuenca- 
Guamote,  Manta-Jipijapa,  Macuchi-Lata- 
cunga,  and  Piedras-Pihas. 

The  remainder  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  is  being  devoted  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Some  valuable  expe¬ 
rimental  work  is  being  done  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  farm  at  .\mbato;  a  technical  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  United  States  arrived  to 
engage  in  research  work  on  the  disease  that 
afflicts  the  cacao  plantations;  and  the  first 
contingent  of  a  lot  of  select  cattle  was 
received.  This  first  group  was  sent  into 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  country 
and  a  second  group,  of  a  type  more 
adapted  to  the  coastal  regions,  was  on 
order. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  the  President  stated  that  the  desire 
and  initiative  of  the  Government  to  extend 
educational  facilities  were  limited  only  by 
the  cold  reality  of  a  restricted  budget. 
Nevertheless,  as  far  as  funds  permitted, 
certain  projects  were  carried  forward: 
some  increase,  even  though  a  small  one, 
was  made  in  the  number  of  schools;  repair 
and  replacement  of  equipment  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  some  cases;  scholastic  prizes  were 
established;  and  aid  was  given  to  cultural 
institutions.  Much  more  remains  to  be 
done,  but  more  money  must  be  found 
before  it  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  also 
desirable,  said  the  President,  that  certain 
reforms,  especially  those  tending  toward  a 
more  practical  kind  of  training,  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  educational  system.  An¬ 
other  problem  that  each  year  becomes 
more  serious  is  the  over-supply  of  normal 
school  graduates. 

An  extensive  part  of  the  message  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  social  insurance 
and  welfare.  Supporting  his  remarks  with 
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quotations  from  reports  submitted  by  ex¬ 
perts  early  in  1941  to  the  head  of  the 
National  Welfare  Institute,  the  President 
stated  that  Ecuador’s  social  security  system 
needs  an  immediate  and  fundamental  re¬ 
vision.  The  present  system  was  started  in 
all  good  faith  but  without  the  adequate 
preliminary  study  that  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  it  on  a  more  solid  technical  basis. 
In  order  to  guarantee  desired  results  to 
beneficiaries,  it  is  now  necessary,  said  the 
President,  to  strengthen  the  system,  and 
he  recommended  that  suitable  action  be 
tciken  by  Congress  to  clarify  the  system’s 
legal  status  and  regulate  its  technical  or¬ 
ganization.  He  stated,  also,  that  in  next 
year’s  budget  the  Government’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  social  insurance  has  been  increased, 
and  an  appreciable  amount  provided  for 
payment  to  the  Pension  Fund  on  the  sum 
owed  from  previous  years. 

The  President  spoke  also  of  other 
branches  of  social  work.  Child  welfare 
was  the  object  of  particular  governmental 
attention  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  distribute  available  funds  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  completion  and 
operation  of  a  number  of  children’s 
homes.  The  children’s  vacation  camps, 
created  to  help  underprivileged  children, 
have  been  taking  care  of  increasing 
numbers  from  many  different  provinces. 
The  President  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  results  achieved  in  these  camps  and 
urged  extension  of  this  praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

Radical  reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
field  of  rural  medical  service.  Traveling 
medical  units  were  organized  to  replace 
the  former  stationary  centers  in  towns, 
and  results  have  been  most  promising. 
Health  and  sanitation  campaigns  need 
ample  funds,  the  President  emphasized, 
if  they  are  to  be  of  real  benefit,  and  he 
asked  Congress  to  give  attention  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  cooperation  with 


the  National  Hygiene  Institute  established 
in  Guayaquil  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
and  the  General  Health  Office. 

Labor  problems  received  their  due  share 
of  attention,  the  Government’s  action  in 
all  cases  having  been  directed  toward 
settling  disputes^  between  employers  and 
employees  in  harmony  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  both.  The  laboring  classes 
have  benefited  particularly  from  the 
numerous  decrees  fixing  minimum  wages 
in  various  industries  and  forms  of  labor. 

The  message  closed  with  an  appeal  to 
Congress  for  strong,  carefully  planned, 
and  constructive  action  in  every  field  of 
activity.  The  essential  requirement,  af¬ 
firmed  the  President,  is  to  face  realities 
and  to  serve  the  Nation’s  vital  interests  by 
working  methodically  and  effectively  to 
stabilize  administration,  to  correct  faults 
and  abuses,  and  to  guide  the  country 
.safely  through  the  present  difficult  times. — 
D.M.T. 

Commission  of  Experts  on  Maritime 
Affairs 

At  its  meeting  on  November  14,  1941, 
the  Inter- American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee  approved  the 
following  resolution: 

VV  HF.RE.SS: 

I 

There  was  placed  in  effect  on  August  28,  1941  a 
plan  for  the  effective  use  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
American  commerce  of  the  ship®  to  which  the 
Resolution  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  of  April  26,  1941 
refers: 

II 

The  principles  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the 
Inter-American  plan  to  which  the  same  Resolu¬ 
tion  refers  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  btisic  principle  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
vessels  now  lying  in  American  ports  shall  be 
utilized  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
April  26,  1941  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  economies  of  the  American 
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Republics  as  well  as  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  continent. 

(3)  In  order  to  attain  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  operation  of  available  shipping, 
there  must  be  the  closest  cooperation  among  the 
maritime  authorities  of  the  ship-operating 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  planning 
the  most  effective  use  of  all  available  vessels. 
This  cooperation  must  extend  to  the  allocation 
of  particular  vessels  to  the  several  trade  routes; 
to  efficient  scheduling  where  more  than  one 
shipping  line  serves  an  individual  pxtrt  or  na¬ 
tion;  to  the  diversion  of  at  least  minimum 
shipping  facilities  to  those  nations  not  reason¬ 
ably  adequately  served  and  in  which  there  lie 
no  or  not  sufficient  inactive  vessels  to  alleviate 
at  least  partially  the  situation;  and  to  the  ex¬ 
change  or  interchange  among  the  ship-op)erating 
nations  of  vessels  of  various  typ)es  in  order  that 
each  may  opxrrate  the  typ>e  of  vessels  which  it  is 
in  a  p>osition  to  handle  and  which  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  typ)e  of  commerce  to  be  borne. 

Ill 

The  Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee,  on  August  7,  1941,  adopted 
a  repiort  of  the  Spiecial  Subcommittee  on  Immo¬ 
bilized  ShipK,  that  contains  the  following: 

“6. — ^The  Subcommittee  has  noted  that  three 
of  the  Governments, — Argentina,  Chile  and 
Mexico, — have  raised  some  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  paragraph  3  of  the  plan,  which  is 
intended  to  provide  for  the  closest  coopieration 
in  the  utilization  of  all  available  vessels  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Such  coopieration  will 
be  that  of  sovereign  nations,  however,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  Inter-American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
no  more  than  an  advisory  status  in  the  matter.” 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  the  organization  of  a  Com- 
msssion  that  will  be  a  depiendency  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Financial  and  Elconomic  Advisory 
Committee,  and  that  will  consist  of  one  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  aforementioned  Committee,  who  will 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  also  of 
experts  representing  the  respiective  Maritime 
Authorities,  one  to  be  designated  by  each  of 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  that 
have  taken,  or  are  in  a  piosition  to  take  over,  the 
immobilized  shipis  referred  to  by  the  Inter- 
.American  plan  approved  August  28,  1941.  The 
representative  of  the  Inter-American  Financial 
and  Elconomic  Advisory  Committee  will  be  chosen 


by  the  Chairman  from  among  those  Delegates  to 
the  Committee  that  do  not  represent  any  of  the 
countries  appiointing  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission. 

2.  The  Commission  will  carry  out  the  aims 
contained  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  inter-American  plan,  and  to  this 
effect,  will  meet  regularly  in  its  place  of  residence, 
which  will  be  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  order  to  formulate  plans  for  the  efficient  use 
of  all  the  merchant  vessels  available  for  service 
between  the  American  Republics  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Maritime  Authorities  the  allocation 
of  such  vessels  to  particular  routes  or  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  articles  of  a  spiecihc  nature.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  will  communicate  its  recommendations  to 
the  Maritime  Authorities  through  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  any  delay  in  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission,  it  wdll  be  considered  as 
constituted  as  soon  as  four  of  its  members  have 
been  designated. 

United  States  credits  for  Latin 
American  purchases 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  an¬ 
nounced  on  October  29,  1941,  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  plan  under  which  the  United 
States  Government  will  finance  Latin 
American  purchases  in  the  United  States, 
requiring  no  payment  until  the  goods  are 
actually  delivered  at  their  Latin  American 
ports  of  destination.  The  amount  of  these 
credits  is  estimated  to  be  some  $70,000,000 
per  month. 

Because  of  the  defense  projects  in  the 
United  States  and  the  resultant  restric¬ 
tions  on  private  trade,  Latin  American 
importers  have  recently  been  experiencing 
great  difficulties  and  risks  in  securing 
United  States  products.  The  credit  plan 
is  directed  toward  easing  this  situation  and 
solving  the  double  problem  created  by  (1) 
the  lack  of  sufficient  dollar  resources  in 
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Latin  American  banks  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  Latin  American  importers  to 
obtain  letters  of  credit,  particularly  irrev¬ 
ocable  letters  of  credit,  extending:  over 
any  lengthy  period,  and  (2)  the  insistence 
of  some  United  States  manufacturers 
that  private  Latin  American  orders  be 
accompanied  by  letters  of  credit  payable 
against  certificates  of  manufacture  at  the 
manufacturer’s  plant  instead  of  against 
shipping  documents. 

Outlined  briefly,  the  plan,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  special  legislation  to  put  it  into 
effect  and  which  for  the  first  time  creates 
for  the  benefit  of  L’nited  States  exporters 
a  form  of  governmental  credit  insurance 
on  foreign  trade  transactions,  contem¬ 
plates  the  establishment  of  special  lines  of 
credit  for  Central  and  South  American 
banks  to  supplement  existing  lines.  These 
new  credits  will  be  used  in  cases  where 
neither  importer  nor  exporter  is  willing  to 
assume  the  risks  of  delivery  to  ports  of 
destination.  The  Export-Import  Bank  it¬ 
self  will  assume  those  risks,  subject  to  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  and  conditions.  It  will  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  United  States 
banking  correspondents  of  Central  and 
South  American  banks  and  will  advance 
funds  for  the  opening  of  letters  of  credit 
and  payments  of  drafts.  In  any  country 
taking  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  the 
credits  thus  advanced  must  cover  essential 
imports  of  United  States  industrial  and/or 
agricultural  products,  to  be  shipped  on 
vessels  of  United  States  registry  if  possible, 
or  otherwise  on  the  vessels  of  the  other 
American  republics.  W’hen  an  order  is 
completed  and  ready  for  shipment,  the 
United  States  manufacturer  will  be  paid 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
credit,  but  no  demand  for  payment  will 
be  made  on  the  Latin  .American  bank  or 
Latin  American  importer  until  the  goods 
are  actually  delivered  at  their  destina¬ 
tion.  .An  important  condition  to  such 


facilities,  however,  is  that  no  products  thus 
imported  may  be  re-exported  to  any  other 
country. 

The  credits  may  be  set  up  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  opening,  but  since  the  expiration 
date  will  as  a  rule  be  the  estimated  date 
on  which  the  products  will  be  ready  for 
shipment,  an  additional  four  months  will 
be  allowed  during  which  time  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  assume  the  risk  of  de¬ 
livery  to  the  ports  of  destination.  If 
delivery  is  not  made  before  the  additional 
four  months  elapse,  the  Latin  American 
bank  is  to  have  the  option  of  granting  an 
extension  of  time  or  of  being  released 
from  the  transaction. 

The  commission  and  interest  charges 
are  based  on  usual  banking  charges  for 
such  services,  plus  an  additional  charge 
to  cover  credit  insurance  and  the  importers 
freedom  from  all  liability  until  he  gets 
his  merchandise. 

Mr.  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  President  ot 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  an  article 
explaining  the  plan,  published  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  (United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce),  November  1,  1941, 
summarized  its  aims  as  follows: 

Thus,  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  become  a 
“Clearing  House,”  where  necessary,  for  American 
republic  purchases  of  United  States  products, 
facilitating  especially  the  inter-American  com¬ 
merce  of  the  small  businessman  and  the  smaller 
banking  institutions.  Much  badly  needed  capital 
has  had  to  be  tied  up  during  the  last  few  months 
in  order  for  Central  and  South  Americans  to 
purchase  or  order  North  .\merican  goods.  Some¬ 
times  cash  has  had  to  be  escrowed  for  many 
months  between  the  time  the  order  was  placed 
and  the  time  the  order  was  filled  and  ready  for 
ocean  shipment. 

We  hope  that  this  new  plan  of  the  Expmrt- 
Import  Bank  will  also  be  of  realistic  service  to 
North  American  manufacturers  by  assuring  them, 
when  required,  quicker  payments — and  much 
better  satisfied  Latin  .\mcrican  customers.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  Latin  .American  importers 
to  conduct  business  along  lines  extended  to  them 
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by  Euroj>ean  suppliers.  Furthermore,  it  will 
minimize  the  financial  problems  arising  from 
the  shifting  of  their  import  agents  from  those  of 
pro-.\xis  activities— most  of  them  were  financially 
strong — to  others  more  favorable  to  our  Western 
Hemisphere  philosophies  and  assets. 

Twenty-eighth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists 

.\  recent  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs  of  Chile  named  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  the  28th  International 
Congress  of  Americanists  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  w'ith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
2’’th  Congress  that  met  in  Mexico  City  and 
Lima  in  1939,  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Santiago  in  1942. 

The  Organizing  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  following:  Dr.  Ricardo  E.  Latcham, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory;  Dr.  Aureliano  Oyarzun,  Director  of 
the  National  Historical  Museum;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gustavo  Jiron;  Ricardo  Donoso, 
president  of  the  Chilean  Society  of  History 
and  Geography;  Carlos  Oliver  Schneider, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Concepcion; 
Gualterio  Looser,  president  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Professor 
Humberto  Fuenzalida;  Luis  Galdames,  of 
the  University  of  Chile;  Eugenio  Pereira 
Salas,  secretary  general  of  the  Chilean 
Society  of  History  and  Geography;  Hugo 
Gunckel,  director  of  the  Araucanian 
Museum  of  Temuco;  and  Juan  Mujica, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Committee  set  to  work  at  once  on 
preliminary'  arrangements  for  the  Congress. 
At  its  first  session  the  date  of  the  Congress 
was  fixed  for  the  first  fortnight  of  April 
1942.  Ricardo  Donoso  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Organizing  Committee;  Drs. 
Ricardo  E.  Latcham  and  Aureliano 
Oyarzun,  vice  chairmen;  Humberto  Fuen¬ 
zalida,  treasurer;  and  Juan  Mujica,  sec- 

Iretary. 

Honorary  members  of  the  Organizing 


Committee  include  the  President  of  Chile, 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  university  rectors.* 

First  Peruvian  Press  Exposition 

During  the  period  July  25-.\ugust  4. 
1941,  there  w'as  held  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Lima  the  First  Exposition  of  the  Peruvian 
Press.  The  Exposition  was  organized  by 
the  Office  of  Propaganda  and  Information 
under  the  patronage  of  the  President  of 
Peru,  Manuel  Prado,  and  under  the  active 
direction  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Garrido  Lecca, 
Minister  of  Government,  Dr.  Pedro  M. 
Oliveira,  MinLster  of  Public  Education,  and 
Luis  Gallo  Porras,  Mayor  of  Lima. 

\  comprehensive  collection  of  exhibits 
was  assembled,  including  news  bulletins, 
gazettes,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  re¬ 
views  published  in  the  country  from  the 
year  1594,  when  Peru’s  first  news  sheet 
was  issued,  to  the  present  time.  The 
exhibits  were  divided  into  three  sections: 
The  first  group  displayed  examples  of 
various  news  organs  that  appeared  in  Peru 
during  the  years  1594  to  1790;  the  second 
group  was  comprised  of  newspapers  that 
were  regularly  published  from  the  year 
1790,  when  the  first  daily  Peruvian  paper, 
El  Diario  de  Lima,  was  established,  to  1821 ; 
and  the  third  group  was  made  up  of  a  vast 
collection  of  publications  in  all  lines  of 
Peruvian  journalistic  activity  during  the 
150  years  from  1790  to  1940.  There  was 
also  an  interesting  gallery  of  nearly  500 
engravings  and  photographs  of  newspaper 
founders,  editors,  journalists,  and  other 
men  and  women  who  through  the  years 
have  contributed  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  journalism  in  Peru.  Several 
of  the  principal  newspapers  and  press 
associations  also  arranged  instructive  and 
highly  interesting  exhibits. 

*  Just  bejtre  this  issue  went  to  press,  word  was 
receiv  ed  that  the  Congress  is  indefinitely  postponed. 
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\'aluable  cooperation  in  assembling  and 
arranging  the  Exposition  was  given  by  the 
National  Library,  the  Library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos,  the  entire  press  of 
the  country,  municipal  councils,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities,  public  and  private  cul¬ 
tural  organizations,  and  numerous  inter¬ 
ested  individuals. 

Aside  from  the  journalistic  and  cultural 
value  of  the  Exposition,  which  was  visited 
by  some  40,000  persons,  it  may  well  be 
considered,  as  one  of  the  daily  papers  in 
Lima  pointed  out,  as  “homage  to  the 
Peruvian  spirit,  immortalized  in  innum¬ 
erable  pages  that,  today  more  than  ever, 
we  should  remember  in  order  to  fortify 
out  national  soul.” 

Maria  Moors  Cabot  Journalism 
Prizes  awarded  for  ig4i 

The  annual  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  for 
journalistic  achievement  recognized  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  international  friendship  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  awarded  for  the 
third  time  on  November  10,  1941,  at  a 
special  convocation  in  the  Low  Memorial 


Library  of  Columbia  University.  The  re¬ 
cipients  were:  Dr.  Paulo  Bettencourt, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  daily  Correio  da 
Manha,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Mme. Sylvia 
Bettencourt,  his  wife,  and  author  of  the 
column  “Majoy”  in  the  same  paper;  Dr. 
Carlos  Davila,  of  Chile,  editor  of  Editors 
Press  Service,  New  York;  and  Dr.  Jose 
Ignacio  Rivero,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Mme.  Bettencourt,  who  is  the  first 
woman  to  win  this  distinction,  and  Dr. 
Davila  each  received  gold  medals,  and  in 
addition  to  similar  medals  Drs.  Betten¬ 
court  and  Rivero  were  also  given  bronze 
plaques  for  their  respective  newspapers. 
A  stipend  of  $1,000  was  also  given  to  each 
of  the  prize  winners. 

Speeches  of  acceptance  were  made  by 
Dr.  Rivero,  whose  remarks  in  Spanish 
were  translated  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  and  by  Mme.  Bettencourt, 
who  discussed  the  rising  influence  of 
women  in  South  America. 

At  a  dinner  given  the  following  day  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  honor  of  the 
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four  prize  winners,  Drs.  Davila  and  Betten¬ 
court  spoke,  each  of  them  stressing  the 
importance  of  a  free  press  in  the  defense  of 
democracy  and  the  development  of  under¬ 
standing  among  nations. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Columbia  University  by  means 
of  a  gift  from  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of 
Boston  in  memory  of  his  wife,  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  professional  and  educational 
excellence  and  achievement,  without  re¬ 
gard  for  politieal  or  economic  ideologies. 
They  are  given  to  newspapers,  press  ser¬ 
vices,  and  syndicates,  and  to  the  individual 
journalists  responsible  for  the  editorial  or 
news  policies  recognized  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Through  these  prizes  both  the  donor 
and  Columbia  University  seek  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  service  of  the  press  in  fostering 
friendship  and  sympathetic  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

In  1939,  first  year  of  the  awards,  gold 
medals  were  given  to  Dr.  Luis  Miro 
Quesada,  El  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru,  and 
Jose  Santos  Gollan,  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
.■\ires,  Argentina,  and  their  respective 
newspapers  were  awarded  the  bronze 
plaques.  In  1940,  gold  medals  were  given 
to  the  late  Agustin  Edwards,  El  Mercurio, 
.Santiago,  Chile;  James  1.  Miller  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  Buenos  Aires; 
Enrique  Santos,  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia;  and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  of  Mexico 
City,  correspondent  for  fourteen  Latin 
.\merican  newspapers,  bronze  plaques 
being  awarded  to  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago, 
El  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  and  the  United  Press 
.Associations  of  South  America. 

New  air  mail  and  express  service 
in  Brazil 

The  new  Brazilian  air  line,  Navegagao 
Aerea  Brasileira,  opened  on  September  6, 
1941,  direct  overland  service  for  mail  and 


express  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  For¬ 
taleza,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ceara. 
Stops  will  be  made  at  Belo  Horizonte 
(Minas  Gerais),  Bom  Jesus  de  Lapa 
(Baia)  and  Petrolina  (Pernambuco). 

Women  vote  for  first  time  in 
Panama 

In  the  elections  for  the  Provincial  Councils 
of  Panama,  held  on  October  5,  1941, 
women  cast  their  first  ballots  in  that 
country. 

The  Constitution  of  January  2,  1941, 
provides  (article  61)  that  “All  male 
Panamanians  over  21  years  of  age  are 
citizens  of  the  republic.  The  National 
Assembly  may  confer  citizenship  on  Pana¬ 
manian  women  over  21  years  of  age, 
within  the  limitations  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law;  nevertheless,  Panamanian 
women  over  21  years  may  hold  executive 
offices.”  Article  64  further  states  that 
“Suffrage  is  a  right  and  a  duty  of  all 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights.” 

The  matter  of  suffrage  for  women  was 
further  elucidated  in  the  election  law  of 
July  5,  1941,  whose  article  2  states, 
“Panamanian  citizens  are  qualified  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office,  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
Panamanian  women  over  21  years  of  age 
who  have  a  university  or  a  vocational, 
normal,  or  secondary  school  diploma, 
may  vote  for  and  be  elected  as  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Provincial  Councils.” 

The  Provincial  Councils  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  1941  Constitution.  They 
are  composed  of  10  to  20  members,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  population  of  the  Province, 
and  their  members  hold  office  for  six  years. 
Their  duties  are  to  administer  the  property 
of  the  province,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  President;  to  be  responsible  for 
provincial  funds,  under  the  direction  and 
auditing  of  the  national  Comptroller’s 
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Office;  to  levy  taxes,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  on  sources  untaxed  by  the  nation; 
and  draw  up  the  provincial  budget,  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  before 
it  can  go  into  effect. 

First  regional  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  University 
Women 

The  First  Regional  Meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  University  Women 
was  held  at  Habana,  Cuba,  November  20- 
22,  1941,  with  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve  of  Barnard  College,  acting  president 
of  the  Federation,  presiding.  American 
countries  which  have  associations  affiliated 
w'ith  the  international  organization  and 
which  sent  delegates  were  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  Cuba  was  invited  to  attend, 
although  not  a  member,  and  the  three 
delegates  from  that  country  stated  that 
Cuban  women  expect  to  organize  and 
join  the  federation  in  the  near  future. 

The  delegates  spent  the  three  days  in 
informal  discussions  related  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  university  women  in  the  various 
countries,  and  while  no  formal  resolutions 
were  adopted,  an  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  program  for  the  Americas. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  more 
fellowships  for  women  should  be  created. 
In  many  of  the  countries,  a  particular 
problem  is  the  question  of  residences  for 
w'omen  students,  for  few  universities  have 
such  campus  facilities  for  either  men  or 
women,  and  increasing  student  inter¬ 
change  has  brought  the  matter  to  the 
fore.  One  solution  suggested  was  the 
establishment  of  student  hostels  under 
international  auspices. 

One  difficulty  with  which  an  effective 
program  on  the  exchange  of  teachers  is 
faced  is  the  differences  in  the  school  year 
betw'cen  the  United  States  and  Latin 


America,  but  the  delegates  felt  that  it 
could  be  surmounted  and  the  program, 
now  being  carried  out  under  government 
auspices,  broadened. 

Because  there  is  a  need  for  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  throughout  the  continent,  it 
w'as  considered  desirable  that  language 
teachers  study  in  a  country  speaking  the 
tongue  in  which  they  specialize,  and  that 
this  factor  be  stressed  in  any  plan  for 
teacher  exchange. 

Another  topic  discussed  was  aid  to 
university  women  from  European  countries 
now  refugees  in  this  hemisphere.  As  the 
conditions  in  each  nation  w’ere  radically 
different,  it  was  decided  that  each  national 
federation  should  handle  the  problem  in 
its  country  as  it  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  organization  of  associations  of  uni¬ 
versity  women  in  American  countries 
where  such  bodies  do  not  exist  will  be 
stimulated,  and  those  groups  already  or¬ 
ganized  but  not  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  will  be  urged  to  join. 

Industrial  progress  in  Argentina 

A  recent  resume  of  a  decade  of  statistics  on 
certain  Argentine  industries  reveals  an  un¬ 
usual  stimulation  and  development  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  various  products  as 
cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  paper, 
glass,  and  chemicals.  Shipments  abroad 
have  been  reduced  to  a  marked  extent 
because  of  the  European  war  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  increased  concentration  on 
production  for  national  consumption. 

Cotton  manufactures,  both  yarn  and 
textiles,  have  prospered  greatly.  In  1930 
there  were  6  spinning  mills  with  60,000 
spindles  in  operation;  by  1938  their  num¬ 
ber  had  increased  to  23  mills  with  328,900 
spindles.  Cotton  textile  factories  totaled 
21  in  1930,  with  2,900  looms  and  a  total 
production  of  17,637,000  fxnmds;  in  1938 
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they  numbered  64,  with  5,314  looms  and 
a  total  production  of  44,092,000  pounds. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  woolen 
materials  used  in  the  country  are  nation¬ 
ally  manufactured.  There  are  26  spin¬ 
ning  mills  and  70  textile  factories  that 
produce  annually  approximately  11,000 
tons  of  yarn  and  12,000  tons  of  fabrics. 
There  are  also  22  wool-washing  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  republic. 

In  1934  national  production  of  silk  fab¬ 
rics  amounted  to  only  about  one-fourth  of 
total  consumption,  whereas  two  years  later 
all  but  about  3  percent  of  total  require¬ 
ments  were  nationally  produced.  Both 
the  silk  weaving  and  the  artificial  silk  yarn 
industries  have  continued  to  develop  since 
that  time. 

Another  important  fabric  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  the  sacking  used  for  bags 
for  Argentina’s  great  grain  harvests.  Some 
20  factories  are  engaged  in  this  work. 
Their  output  in  1937  totaled  194,000,000 
bags. 

The  printing  industry  in  Argentina 
involves  an  enormous  annual  consumption 
of  paper  and  cardboard;  in  fact,  only  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
.Australia  does  annual  paper  consump¬ 
tion,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  exceed  that  of  Argentina. 
By  1938  paper  manufactures  in  Argentina 
had  already  reached  imposing  figures,  for 
during  that  year  the  industry  used 
92,594,000  pounds  of  straw  cellulose, 
30,865,000  pounds  of  wood  pulp, 
136,687,000  pounds  of  scrap  paper,  and 
2,205,000  pounds  of  old  rags.  Total  paper 
production  in  that  year  was  220,462,200 
pounds,  valued  at  29,000,000  pesos.  With 
imports  of  paper  and  newsprint  cut  down 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  national 
production  has  received  a  tremendous 
impulse. 

In  the  chemical  industrial  field,  one  of 
the  chief  national  activities  is  the  manufac¬ 


ture  of  soap.  Argentina  has  approxi¬ 
mately  300  factories  that  produce  various 
types  of  soap.  Total  production  in  1937 
amounted  to  235,895,000  pounds. 

There  are  38  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  materials  used 
in  this  industry  are  about  80  percent 
nationally  produced  and  the  annual  value 
of  production  is  about  18  million  pesos. 

Chilean  industrial  progress 

Some  interesting  data  on  industries  in 
Chile  have  been  compiled  and  published 
by  the  Chilean  General  Statistical  Office. 
Covering  the  five-year  period  1936-40,  the 
data  show  a  general  rise  of  no  small  pro¬ 
portions  in  capital  investments,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  sales. 

For  comparative  purposes  a  general 
index  of  production  and  sales  was  set  up, 
using,  as  the  basis  of  100,  the  monthly  and 
annual  average  figures  during  the  period 
1927-29.  The  following  annual  indexes, 
compiled  for  124  industrial  establishments 
and  7  gas  and  17  electric  power  plants, 
speak  for  themselves: 


Year  i 

Production 

Sales 

1936 . 

144.5 

146.9 

1937 . 

153.4 

155.1 

1938 . 

159.6 

159.1 

1939 . 

158.4 

165.6 

1940 . 

175.8 

i  178.4 

The  slight  decrease  in  production  in  1 939 
was  more  than  made  up  in  1 940,  when  the 
index  registered  17.4  points  higher  than 
the  previous  year,  and  the  index  for  both 
production  and  sales  increased  from  1936 
to  1940  by  more  than  21  percent.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of 
firms  used  in  calculating  these  indexes  is 
not  the  total  number  now  in  operation  in 
Chile.  However,  in  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  industries,  such  as  cement,  news¬ 
print  and  writing  paper,  beer,  matches, 
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sugar,  and  tobacco,  the  figures  given 
may  safely  be  considered  as  representing 
practically  the  total  production  of  the 
country. 

When  actual  production  figures  for  the 
various  industries  included  in  the  general 
index  are  examined,  the  following  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  years  1939  and  1940 
are  disclosed: 

The  production  of  coke  increased  from 
85,030  to  96,500  tons;  cement,  from 
8,017,700  sacks  of  approximately  94 
pounds  each  to  9,060,900;  glassware  of  all 
kinds,  from  7,392  to  12,095  tons.  The 
number  of  boxes  of  matches  (of  1,440  each) 
rose  from  124,040  to  150,290;  soap  pro¬ 
duction  went  up  from  9,250  to  9,500  tons; 
woolen  yarn  increased  from  781,000  to 
905,500  pounds;  and  woolen  fabrics  from 
3,543,750  yards  to  4,327,800  yards,  or,  in 
other  terms,  enough  woolen  cloth  was 
woven  to  stretch  along  the  entire  2,000- 
mile  length  of  the  present  German-Rus- 
sian  front  and  nearly  500  miles  beyond. 
The  output  of  printing  and  writing  paper 
increased  from  14,600  to  20,400  tons  and 
of  wrapping  paper  from  12,965  to  14,650 
tons.  Cardboard  registered  a  small  de¬ 
crease  in  production,  with  3,580  tons  in 
1939  and  3,470  in  1940.  The  6  sugar 
mills  for  which  data  are  published  in¬ 
creased  their  production  from  133,300  tons 
to  136,640.  Breweries  made  18,036,000 
gallons  of  beer  in  1939  and  20,614,000 
gallons  in  1940.  Cigarette  production  in¬ 
creased  from  386,400,000  packages  of  10 
each  to  417,300,000  packages,  and  the 
number  of  packets  of  smoking  tobacco  in¬ 
creased  from  6,428,000  to  8,552,000.  The 
manufacture  of  cigars  decreased  slightly 
in  1940,  with  a  total  production  of 
4,996,400,  as  compared  to  5,610,350  in 


the  previous  year.  The  output  of  40  shoe 
factories  increased  from  3,136,000  to 
4,880,200  pairs  of  men’s,  women’s,  and 
children’s  shoes. 

Data  on  the  electric  power  furnished  bv 
17  plants  reveal  that  their  production  rose 
from  509,353,000  kilowatt  hours  in  1939 
to  569,806,000  in  1940,  while  the  7  gas 
plants  increased  their  production  from 
3,037  million  to  3,419  million  cubic  feet. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
increase  in  production  between  1939  and 
1 940  was  general  in  all  lines,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  cardboard  and  cigars,  in 
which  the  decreases  were  approximately  3 
percent  and  11  percent,  respectively. 

Insofar  as  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  and  their  salaries  and  wages  arc 
concerned,  statistics  for  1939,  the  latest 
available,  show  that  in  that  year  3,692 
industrial  establishments  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  11,321  salaried  employees  and 
96,207  wage  earners,  who  received  164 
million  pesos  and  434  million  pesos  in 
salaries  and  wages,  respectively. 

Raw  materials  used  by  the  same  3,692 
establishments  in  1939  were  valued  at 
2,496,000,000  pesos,  of  which  1,593,000,- 
000,  or  63.8  percent,  w'ere  nationally  pro¬ 
duced.  Capital  investments  in  industry 
in  1939  totaled  3,507,323,000  pesos,  an 
increase  of  410,419,000  pesos  over  the 
previous  year. 

Naturally  the  value  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  keeping  pace  with  the 
increased  output,  as  shown  by  the  following 
data,  the  latest  available  at  the  present 
time: 


Pesos 

1937  .  3,440,549,000 

1938  .  4,  188,305,000 

1939  .  4,404,377,000 


— D.  M.  T. 
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